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Dinham Villa, where Deeming killed his wife and 
family, was removed to Madame Tussauds, 


THE tion that Hildrop Crescent, the scene of an 
alleged crime, should take to itself another name, brings 
once more prominently into notice the fact that when a 
particular] sensational murder is committed in a locality it 
is frequently a serious matter for the property owners there, 

This first became strikingly apparent in connection 
with the dreadful poisoning crimes at Rugeley, in Stafford- 
shire, for which Dr. Palmer was hanged. 

People quitted the place as if it were plague-stricken, 
and soon half the houses were standing empty, notwith- 
standing an all-round reduction in rents. 

er | with ruin, as they thought, the Rugeley land- 

lords sent a deputation to London to interview Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister. They de- 
sired, they told him, to change the name of their town. 
“Oh, certainly,” saidhe, ‘ Why not call it Palmerston.” 

The deputation thanked him and withdrew, nor did 
it dawn upon them until later that his Lordship had been 
chaffing them. Of course, to have carried out the change 
as suggested would only have made matters worse, since 
Palmer was the very name of all others that they desired 
to dissociate from Rugeley. 

Madame Tussaud's Capture. 

Rainhill, near Liverpool, was similarly shunned for a 
while, after the terrible crime which tho newspapers made 
known to two continents as the “ Rainhill Horror.” 
This was the case where a man named Deeming butchered 
his wife and family, and buried the bodies under the 
scullery floor, afterwards cementing it. 

The owner of the actual house—Dinham_ Villa—in 
which the murder was committed, however, did not do 
so badly out of it from a pecuniary pomt of view, for he 
sold it for a round sum to Madame Tussaud. She 
had it pulled down, and then that portion of it wherein 
the crime was done was removed to London and set up 
again, stone by stone and brick by brick, inside their 
famous Chamber of Horrers. 

In this connection the Tussaud’s representative 
underwent a somewhat eerie experience. After the 
completion of the purchase he had perforce to sleep alone 
in the building, for no one could be hired locally to keep 
him company. Indeed, the generally-receiv opinion 
in Rainhill was that the ghosts of the murdered woman 
and her children would appear and haunt him. 

As a matter of fact, stealthy footfalls and other strange, 
uncanny noises did undoubtedly abound. Investigation 
proved, however, that the nocturnal visitors were merely 
amateur relic-hunters, who had climbed the back fence 
in order to steal pieces of cement or other fragments of 

\_ the building. 

Not all landlords, however, are so lucky as was the 

owner of Dinham Villa. Indeed, it frequently happens 

that a house where a peculiarly ghastly murder is com- 
mitted becomes practically unlettable, and has to be 
pulled down. Such was the fate, for instance, of the 
pretty detached villa residence wherein poor old Mr, 
Smith was battered to death by the notorious burglars 
Milsom and Fowler. 

Cremated in his own Oven. 

Although there is no recent instance in England of an 
entire town having changed its name owing to its associa- 
tion with crime, single streets have frequently been re- 
christened for such a reason. Tho very latest case in 
point is that of Stamford Street, notorious in connection 
with two of Neil Cream’s diabolical poisonings. 

Tenants suffer equally with landlords in the case of 
Iisiness premises that become criminally notorious. 
Yor example, somo years ago there occurred what the 
newspapers dubbed ‘“ the bakehouso horror.” 

A young journeyman baker was murdered in an under- 
ground bakehouse situated below a large confectioner’s 
shop near Regent’s Park, and his body was cremated 
by his assassin in the oven which had been prepared for 
the day’s batch of bread. The proprietor was also at- 
tacked, but managed to escape with his life. Neverthe- 
less, his business, which it had taken him twenty years 
to build up, was ruined. No one would buy loaves that 
had been baked in that terrible oven. 

Similarly, the flourishing brushmaker’s business carried 
on by Wainwright in the Whitechapel Road was ruined 
when the mutilated remains of Harriet Lano were dis- 
interred there, The premises stood empty for years. 
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“ Waat’s his business ? ” 
“Well, as near as I can make out he is a matrimonial 


agent for his two daughters.” 


COC 


‘**I pon’r want my hair brushed over my forehead any 
“TI want a crack in it like 


COCs 
Porry: “Did you and Jack have trouble in getting 


your father’s consent ?” 


Magnolia: “No; but father and I had a hard time 


getting Jack’s,” 


COC 


He (at the end of fishing story): “My word, it was 
in 


y life.” 

She: “No, I don’t believe you ever did.” 
>—Oo 

Mr. Heap Sratu: “That horse you bought yesterday 


animal. Is he affectionate?” 


Mr. Crupper: “ Affectionate? I should think so. 


Why, when he came out of the stable he stood upon his 
hind legs and tried to embrace me.” 


COC 


Motner: “What's that I hear? Gerald actually 


kissed you at the railway station? And what did you 
do, pray ?” 


Daughter: “ Well, so as to make everybody think he 


was a relative, and so prevent a scandal, I kissed him, 


too,” 
eet f er ee 


A SONG OF SORROW. 


I know a dreaming Kentish wood 
Where scented violets grow— ; 
Where sea-winds stir the whispering trezs— 
We met there—long ago. 


I know a path along the cliffs 
Where storm-birds wheel and cry, 
How white the hawthorn was that day ! 
We kissed there—you and I. 


I know the church that made us one 
Among the Kentish hills— 

All these I know, but do not quite 
Know how to pay your bills. 


—— > 3-6 


*‘ Henry,” whispered Mrs. Smithers, straightening up 
in bed, “ what’s that noise in the library ?”* 

“Must be history repeating itself," muttered Henry 
drowsily. ‘Go to sleep!" 


Sr Ol ed 


Youxa Lapy: “The Human Monstrosity! Three- 

nce! Wouldn’t’ you like to have a look at that, 

erbert ?* 

Herbert (anxious to bestow a neat compliment) : “ No; 
I am quite content to look at you!” 


SOC 


** A soLpIER should never lose his head in battle,” said 
the officer. 

“ Of course not,” rejoined the solicitor. “If he did, 
his pension would be no earthly benefit to him.” 


Sr a] Ol ed 


Tar director of the zoological gardens was on his 
holiday. He received a note from his chief assistant, 
which closed thus : 

“The chimpanzeo seems to be pining for a companion. 
What shall we do until your return ?” 


lOc 


“My dear,” said the professor’s wife, ‘‘ the hens havo 
scratched up all that egg plant seed you sowed.” 

“ Ah, jealousy !’* mused the professor. 

And he sat down and wrote a twenty-page article on the 
“ Development of Envy in the Minds of the Lower Grade 
of Bipeds,” 

COC 

Jumiue: “Look here, I've been thinking over that 
yarn you told me the other day. I don’t believe it’s true.” 

Freddie: ‘* Why not ?” 

Jimmie: “ Why, you said that you cycled to Blankton, 
a distance of seventy-three miles, and that your father, 
who went by train, didn’t arrive until somo hours after 
you did.” 

“Yos; but he didn’t start till the next day.” 
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They have Risked their Lives in Wars, Explorations, 
and many other Terrible Dangers. 


THE death of Miss Florence Nightingale, the Lady of 
the Lamp, brings before the world the manner in which 
a weak and suffering Englishwoman can overcome all 
difficulties placed in her path. While studying nursing 
methods she broke down in health, but, despite this, 
went out to the Crimea, and did the work which earned 
her the title of ‘The Angel of Mercy,” and placed her 
name in one of the most prominent places as a benefactor 
of civilisation. . 

It redounds to our national honour that no other women 
of the world, not even American women, are so heroic as 
ourown. Our battleficlds have shown this in innumerable 
instances, when our women have acted not only as 
nurses, but have taken their part in the fighting line. 
Many, indeed, have been rewarded for valour in the 
field, fighting with men against vast odds. 

They have taken their place in the fighting ranks, 
even in the Navy. During the heat of battle a woman 
was seen serving one of the main-deck guns on Admiral 
Rodney's flagship. When the Admiral ordered her below, 
she replied : 

An’ it please yer honour, my husband is sent down 
to the cockpit wounded, and I am here to take his place. 
D’ye think, yer honour, as I’m afraid o’ the Frenc i 


Running a Privateer. | 


There is another example of two Englishwomen, Mary 
Reed and Anne Bonney, running a privateer of their own, , 
no member of the crew being more resolute in undertaking . wae a 
risks. On one occasion when their vessel was hard p A eC 
they and a solitary sailor were the only “ men "to keep - : 
the deck. 

Certainly one of the most daring of African explorers 
was Miss Mary Kingsley, a delicate and fragile woman, 
whose life was considered as precarious as that of Miss 
Nightingale during the Crimean War. Miss Kingsley 
bravely penetrated into the darkest corners of Africa, 
amongst the fiercest tribes where the strongest man’s 
life was not worth a moment’s purchase. 

Another example of heroic women of the race is Isabella 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop), who risked her life in the remotest 
parts of America, Polynesia, Asia, and Northern Africa. 
She endured every hardship, and yet she suffered from 
spinal weakness which coaminaally prostrated her for 
weeks, 

A long list might be given of living Englishwomen who 
are noted as explorers, and who have penetrated regions 
where white foot has never trod before. 

Many ycars before our troops penetrated far into 
mysterious Tibct, Miss Annie Taylor, while connected with 
the China Inland Mission, tried to reach Lhassa, As & 
matter of fact, she got within three days’ journey of that 
town of mystery before the Grand Lamas succeeded in 
arresting her in order to bring her to book for the 
sacrilege. She was compelled to leave the country, 
though in her journey she was months together without 
being able to change her clothes, 


A Plucky Servant Girl. 


In every rank of life these héroic Englishwomen are 
found. Tako the case of Charlotte Hardey, a domestic 
servant at Hornsey. While serving dinner she collapsed, 
and when picked up*explained that she had burnt her 
hands. An examination showed, however, that she was 
terribly scorched all over her body, and that she had 
been doing her work for several hours in that condition. 
In the short time that elapsed before her death she related 
a wonderful story of an Englishwoman’s heroism. 

She had been in service with her mistress for seventeen 
years, and whilo attending to her duties in the kitchen 
her clothes had caught fire. She added : 

“ After putting out the flames I went upstairs and put 
on another dress and went on with my work. I did not 
say anything to my mistress, as I did not want to upseé 
her as she was poorly.” 

The same heroism is shown in every branch of human 
activity where heroic deeds are to be donc. In hours of 
stress our women aro not found wanting, and we have fo 
such instances as the cowardice of the women in the 
terriblo bazaar fire in Paris, or, more recently, the 
stampede which took place at the fire at the Brussels 
Exhibition, 
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what it looks like to be In love. 
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clergymen watched his action with added interest, 

parently feeling no uneasiness, and crowded around 
hin. The inventor seated himself at his bench, and 
again took up his experiments. . 

Suddenly he jumped up, shouting, “I have it!” at 
the same time knoc ing a board from the table as if by 
accident. 

It fell to the floor with a crash. 

What followed was even more disastrous than Edison 
had intended. 

No windows were broken, but several glass bottles were 
smashed, ‘a piece of electrical apparatus was disabled, a 
table overturned, and the ministers were frightened. 
They put their hands to their heads, fearful of something 
worse to follow. 

“What happened ?”” one of them exclaimed. ; 

“ Such explosions are constantly happening,” replied 
Edison, calmly. ‘I’m glad to say they haven't killed 
anyone since the autumn. You never can tell when 
one will happen, but I hope you will not be treated to 
another tos a 


‘The (Worle’s Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


The Brutal Warder’s Mistake. 

Mr. Huntizy Weicat, the famous comedian, who edits 
the Quips and Jestlets Page this week, is not the kind of 
man who could challenge Hackenschmidt. He is beautifully 
proportioned, but tips the scale at no more than nine 

This slightness of build has its disadvantages, as Mr. 
vertu discovered when pla: in drama once. He was 
the brutal m warder, and to grossly illtreat the 
hero, him about first and thrashing him after- 
wards. The hero weighed fourteen stone. 

Secreted in one corner of the cell was an infernal 
machine, destined to blow down one side of the structure 
and allow the prisoner to 


So much energy was ©: | in the grim struggle one | The clergymen declared that it was all intensely in- 
night that Mr. Wright’s peaked cap fell off. Groping for | teresting, but th had better not remain longer. Seizing 
bade the inventor “ Good-bye,’ 


it on the half-darkened stage, he picked up the infernal 
machine and hastily clapped it on his head. 

Of course, it went off with a terrific report, and nobody 
being ready, the wall failed to fall. us the thrilling 
scene was entirely spoilt. 

Mr. Wright tottered off the stage the most miserable 
man on earth, saw what he thought was a stool, and sat 


down. 
It was a fire-bucket full of water—and the actor’s cup 
of misery overflowed. 


their hats, they hastily. 
and did what Edison had long been wishing them to do. 


Mr. W. J. Bryan’s Goat. 
Mr. W. J. Bryay, the American politician, who was out- 
voted in his own State recently, had occasion once to 
rotest against the assessment of a pet goat at £5. Mr. 
ryan claimed that the goat was not real property. 
* Does your goat run loose on the roads ?”” asked the 
official. 
“Well, sometimes,” admitted Mr. Bryan. 
“ Does he butt ?’’ was the next question. 
Mr. Bryan again admitted an occasional offence. 
“ Well,” said the old gentleman, “ this rule says, ‘ Tax 
all that property running and abutting on the highway.’ 
I don’t see that I can do anything for you. Good-day, 


sir.” 


“How’s the Empress?” 

So great are the precautions taken to insure the safety 

of the Tsar during his visit to Germany that he is unlikely 
ve a similar adventure to that which happened 
him during his first visit to France. 

Desiring to visit the President of the Senate he drove 
gear agg or Ray ag oe ied by General de 
Boisdeffre. Wishing to find out if the President were at 
general alighted to go and inquire. 

Tsar, left alone in the carriage, and delighted at 
feeling free and at his ease, looked out of the window 
with all the zest of a schoolboy playing truant. He saw 


Never Mind the Subaltern. 

Masor J. N. G. Kenxepy, R.E., tells a story which is 
too good to be lost. He relates that the commanding 
officer of a certain balloon section arrived one day at 
the balloon shed with a mysterious parcel. 

Having selected a lightweight qabalter the G.O. ex- 
sisined thas the parcel contained a new patent parachute, 
and he su that the subaltern might like to test 
it personally. ‘ 

“But,” objected the officer nervously, “suppose it 
doesn’t open ?” 

“Oh, But the makers guarantee that it will open,” 
replied the G.O. 

‘Yes, but suppose itdoesn’t ?” said the sub. 

“Well, the makers have promised to give me a new 
one,” the G.O. answered in all seriousness. 


- A Wee Lassie. 

Own the recent visit of the Lord and Lady Mayoress to 
Herne Bay, when the Bo Scouts formed a Guard of 
Honour, the boys demanded a speech from the Lady 
Mayores and after some hesitation her ladyship con- 
sented. 

Boys were such funny things, she said, that she hardly 
knew what to-say. She would tell them a story. A 
class was being inspected, and a Scottish boy was asked 
the meaning of the word “ regenerated.” 

“ Born again,” he replied. 

“Would you like to be born again?” asked the in- 
spector. 

‘““No,” was the emphatic answer. 

“Why not?" 

For some moments the boy hesitated uneasily, “I 
might be born a wee lassie,” he said at last. 


Queen Ena Laughed Last. 

A carrrat story is told of the Queen of Spain, which 
is quite good enough to be true. 

t is customary, when any member of the Royal Family 
has a birthday, to lay a bouquet of her favourite flowers 
beside her plate at the breakfast table. 

The Queen of (then Princess Ena), who was born 
in Scotland, laughingly declared one day that she thought 
the thistle a lovely flower. So on her next birthday her 
brothers a large bunch of thistles and put them 
by her plate. 

But the Princess, suspecting mischief of some sort, 
slipped down early, and, when the young Princes arrived 
at the breakfast table, they found chopped thistles and 
vinegar on their plates, labelled “‘ A treat for donkeys,” 


In the Olden Days. 

Ware Mr, John Burns was walking through a London 
park the other vos Moe old gentleman, who many years 
ago lived at Wan rth, ran after the President of the 
Local Government Board and asked if Mr, Burns remem- 
bered the time he worked for him. 

“Why, of course I do,” was the reply. “ You used to 
pay me 3d. a week.” 

* No, no," corrected the old man; “ indeed, I used to 
pay you 6d.” 

‘Oh, well," returned Mr. Burns, with a laugh, “I 
recollect my earnings were something magnificent, 


aor 
e President and his old employer spent some time 
in exchanging reminiscences, 


sprout between the paving-stones of Paris. This 
specimen, sea’ against the railings, was 
whistling the refrain of the Russian national hymn, with 
his nose in the air. 
Suddenly their eyes met. The wondering street-boy 
sprang to his feet. He had never seen the Emperor 
but he had seen his photographs; and the likeness was 


king. 
“ Suppose it is Nicholas ?” he said to himself, greatly 


As an inquisitive lad, he resolved to make sure without 
delay. He took » heroic decision, walked up to within 
a yard of the carriage, and there, bobbing down his head, 
shouted in a hoarse voice to the unknown foreigner : 

“ How’s the Empress ?” 

Picture his stupefaction—for, in point of fact, he only 
thought that he was having a good jo when he heard the 
stranger reply, with a smile: 

“Thank you, the Empress is very well indeed, and is 


at the speaker in dismay, and then, after raising his 
stalked away slowly—very slowly—to mark bir digoity. 


Rockefeller’s Squeeze. 

Tars is a of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, whose 
medicinal whisky baths have been the cause of so much 

jon in tem ce circles just lately. 

"He had been in the habit of taking his midday luncheon 
ata oe, cheap restaurant in his home city of 
Cleyeland, Ohio, The dish that he regu affected was 
sient Beet soe Poet Se See r which was one- 

ce, 

One day the charge for this combination was advanced 

illings. harenpon Mr. Rockefeller, who had 
been accustomed to tip the waiter sixpence, gave that 
functionary only threepence. 

The waiter ventured to protest. “Mr. Rockefeller, if 
I were worth as much moony as you are, I would not 

@ threepenny-bit so hard." 

To which the millionaire replied : “‘ Young maa, if you 
had squeezed a threepenny-bit as hard as I do you would 
not be a waiter.” 


Edison and the Time-Wasters. 

Wize conducting his experiments in explosives Edison 
was visited one morning @ company of clergymen. 
The inventor treated them, as he treats everyone, cour- 
teously, but as the day wore on, and there was no rast 
their going, he began to study how to get rid of 
without offending them. He casually remarked that he 
was experimenting with very delicate explosives, and 
would be sorry if any of them were injured. 

This had only the effect of increasing their interest. 
They got in the way, and distracted him foolish 
questions. A method of eliminating them the 
geene occurred to him. 

Taking some of the material with which he had been 
experimenting, he put a drop or two where there was no 
fanger of blowing a minister through the window. The 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
éo any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If there is more than one sender of @ paragraph 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first: 


A SECOND SOLOMON. 

Two brothers inherited a farm and quarrelled violently 
as to ita division. Now, there lived in their village 4 
certain shrewd and wise old man, noted for the soundne-s 
of his advice. Him the brothers determined to appoint 
arbitrator—whatever he said they would abide by. 

They laid the matter before him. 

For a long while he thought, then delivered judgment. 

“You,” said he, pointing to the elder, “shall diy ice 
the farm as you think best. And you,” he continucid, 
pointing to the younger, “shall have the first choice.” 


—_——— 


THE WIZARD. 

“T7's a remarkable thing,” said old Brightboy at tea- 
time, “ but I can push my saucer through the handle of 
my cup.” 

The others glanced at the small handle and gave tle 
speaker a withering look. 

“T can,” persisted Brightboy. 

Pee 

tal up his spoon Brig it through 
the hands of the cup, and then peaked e saucer with it. 

“That's as per agreement,” he said, with a smile. 

And the others metaphorically shrank into their shells, 


. 


THE SUNDAY FISHERMAN. 


A FISHERMAN, on angling bent, 
One Sabbath morning left his tent. 
The Tent, A. 


He took his can, and very quick 
He ots fish-worms with a pick. 
Pick, -(——. orms, 0). 


He thought he’d try for bass and smelt, 
And fixed his fish-bag to his belt. 
The Bet, ©. The Bag, &. 


In case some fish of size he’d get, 
He took along his landing-net, 
The Landing-net, U. 


As fishermen get very dry, 
They always have a flask hard by. 


The Flask, (- 


Some lines he teok along on spools, 
To teach them to the finny schools, 
The Spools, H H He 


He had some entertaining books 
Of highly-eespeess Limerick hooks, 
he Hooks, J J Je 


And thus prepared, he got his boat, 
And out upon the stream did float, 


The Boat, Ep 


Whene’er the wind began to fail 
He used the dle with the sail. 
The Pi ‘) -<o. 


He stopped to fish among the sedge, 
A mile or 80 below the bridge. 
The Bridge, TMMM>. 


Some bites he straight began to get) 
It was the gallinippers bit. 
The inéppers, CSM. 


One of his lines spun off the reel y 
He landed in the boat an eel. 
The Eel, De 


Then Ne it began to rain, 
But his umbrella was in vain. 
The Umbrella, Te 


Above his head the thunder crashed, 
And all around the lightning flashed. 
The Lighining, % 


The storm blew, and the boat upset 5 
The man went down into the wet, 
The upturned Boat, CY, 


And as he sank his bubbles rose 
Smaller and smaller towards the close. 
The Bubbles, OOOoc00e 


Ob, Sunday fishers, old and young, 
You will get drowned, or you'll get hung! 
The Gallows, Mm 


With a penny and a threenenny piece Your happiness you can increase—by huying the September ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 1, 1910. 


HASSALL, R.L, the Famous Poster Artist, 
Mr. JOHN says it’s Not. 


uLTeD with this question in the middle of a 
sente bilioas attack, my first impulse was to answer 
it with a loud and emphatic “ No.” ae 

And on mature reflection, L am still of opinion that 
in many respects a “ humorist s life is not worth ligng. 

First of all, interviewers tend to blight, if not, in- 
deed, to end the humorist’s existence. I am not in 
any way prejudiced against interviewers ; I recognise 
that they are & necessary evil, and I do my best to 
satisfy their demands. But, then, there is no satisfy- 
ing them; they are absolutely insatiable in their 
thirst for anecdotes. : . 

They forget that a man has only one existence in 
this world, anyway, and that, with the best intentions 
to please, he cannot rpetually be falling out of 
balloons, or breaking his neck, or doing something 
thrilling or idiotic that will make good “copy.” 

Nor can he always be finding or inventing new funny 
stories. That’s one of the chief trials of a humorist’s 
life. He is expected always to have a funny story to 
tell, and, if he fails, he is looked upon as a mugwump. 
Terrible Dinners. . ta: “ 

Generally speaking, a humorist has to “live up” to 
his reputation as such in and out of season, and it’s 
mighty hard work. You go out to dinner, and you 
sit in miserable silence, because you think you are 
axpected to be funny, and this knowledge is sufficient 
to reduce you to the deepest depths of dull despair. 

Trying, too, is the way in which well-meaning friends 
will introduce you to strangers. “Ah, let me intro- 
duce Mr. John Hassall”—then in an audible stage- 
whisper—“ you know—you've heard of him.” And the 
other party hasn’t heard of you, and, unless gifted 
with tact, makes a wild shot at your profession or 
work. In this way I have been congratulated on my 
Antarctic explorations and my “charming play.” 
That, however, is the sort of thing that happens to 
anyone who is at all known, and is hardly to be counted 
imong the peculiar worries of the humorous artist. 

But the fierce ringing of the telephone bell, breaking 
in upon these meditations, brings me to one of the 
real trials of my life. I do not altogether mean the 
telephone, though that is certainly bad enough in 
itself. Why have one in the house, then? Because it 
is necessary to my business. However, I am sure that 
the telephone is rapidly shortening my life. 

At War with Advertisers. 

Then, in regard to poster work, one is generally at 
war with the advertiser. Things are not so bsd. as 
they were when I started doing posters. Formerly the 
advertiser's idea was that the design mattered little 
or nothing; what, in his opinion, was essential was 
to cover and obscure it with a long and detailed 
description of the article advertised, thus destroying 

ny effect and, incidentally, making a poor and ineffec- 
tive advertisement. 

In this respect, advertisers ‘have improved, but they 
aro still excessively exasperating in other directions. 
One would think that business men employing artists 
would at least refrain from interfering with the artists’ 
work, so far as technique is concerned. But they 
don’t. Not so long ago a City man challenged me on a 
question of perspective, and it was not until I posed one 
of his clerks as a model that I could convince him very 
much against his will that he was wrong. 

I cannot imagine a business man calling in a doctor 
and presuming to dictate to him how he should treat 
the case, yet many business men appear to think they 
are perfectly capable of teaching an artist his business. 
The Ray of Hope. 

Of course, there is another side to the picture. 
Apart from the pleasure one naturally takes in the 
thought that one’s work may serve to cheer a heavy 
heart or brighten a dull home, I personally forget 
editors, advertisers, telephone bells, correspondents who 
want to keep up an endless correspondence about 
nothing, interviewers, and everything of this sort, 
when someone appreciates a point in a drawing which 
's not obvious to everyone. 

For example, I daresay most 

Mammoth” 


people who saw m 
, tan ter for the “ Fun City” at Olympia 
eon that I drew on my imagination in drawing 
ke animal. Ag a matter of fact, the beast was care- 
ully drawn from the descriptions I had read of the 
mammoth discovered in Siberia, and I was, therefore, 
ne gratifed oie it came fe ae through a side-wind 
a very eminent scientist had acquired a copy of the 
ne because it was so correct. 7 ai 
4 a sum up, though I don’t wish my growl, for 
fe 1 I feel much better, to be taken too seriously, the 
ai of a humorous artist is a hard one, particularly 
: 1is having so often to work against time, and in the 
cate strain on his inventive faculties. 
r Se ttielons,, had I my life to live over again, I 
‘ould devote it to humorous art, for it is, all said 
and done, work I like. 


** Modern Mermaids'’—a_seasonable seaside article, 
September ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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AFTER THE CLOCK. 

AT some soett held in a Scottish village last season 
an open hun yards handicap was one of the items, 
and a handsome clock was the first prize. 

Several lads from all parts entered, and duly put in 
an appearance. Whilst dressing for the sprint, a local 
competitor, who looked rather green, vouchsafed the 
information that the starter invariably fired the pistol 
the moment he asked the question, ‘ you ready ?” 

The other men made use of their knowledge. 

“ Are you ready ?” asked the starter, and off went the 
runners, except the local man, who stood in position. 

“Come back !? shouted the starter. ‘‘I ain't fired the 
pistol yet; and all bar the man in the blue jersey’ll have 
tae forfeit a yard for starting too soon.” 

Again they tried to poach a bit, and again they were 
detected and suffered another yard penalty; but the 
local man in the blue jersey kept his original start, At 
the third asking the local was heard to remark to the 
starter : 

“You can let her bang this time, faither; I guess a’ 
can win that clock noo,” 

And he did, 

———— 

Pretry Gre (to Charles, her betrothed): ‘ Charley, 
how far is it around the world? Isn't it twenty-four 
thousand——” 

Charles (putting both arms around her): “ That's alla 
mistake, love ; it is only about twenty-four inches.” 


—— sto —_ 
HARVESTING FOREIGN WHEAT. 


One of the chief factors in the production of cheap 
wheat in countries having a dry climate is a machine 
called the “ stripper,” which we illustrate and explain. 

The first 
picture shows 
the instrument 
at rest. It 
consists of a 
box about 
eight feet ing 
by five fee 


sheet iron, and 
comb with steel 
The drum is covered in, but 
the revolving drum comes in 
of the box until it is filled. 
at one of the corners of the 
is winnowed and bagged up 
his hand on a_ horizontal 
crop varies in height; it being desirable to take off the 
have dark complexion, and be very wealthy.” 
How can 
HE WAS NEAREST, 


wide, made of 
borne ona pair 
of wheels. At 
the front is a 
teeth. Over a 
the base of these teeth a drum, with spiral beaters, 
revolves rapidly when driven by the travelling 
w 
the third picture shows another 
interior view. the ears are 
gathered together by the comb 
g contact with them, and strips 
the grain off the stalk, hurling 
it, and the chaff into the corner 
The machine is drawn by 
horses through the standing crop, going round and 
round. When the box is full, it is emptied on to a sheet 
field, and thus hope on until 
the plot of land in finished. 
Meanwhile, the corn and chaff 
ready for market. 
It will be noticed that the 
driver, seated on the box, has 
wheel. This he turns from 
time to time and raises or 
depresses the machine as the 
heads with as little straw attached as possible. 
eet 
ForTuNE-TELLER: ‘“ Your future husband will be tall, 
The Caller: ‘‘ Now, tell me another thing. 
I get rid of my present husband ?" 
——»+j.—_—_ 
A sMALL boy returned home from school the other 
afternoon, oadly exhibiting a book which he trium- 
phantly declared e had won for natural history. 


“Naitural history, laddie. Losh, you're far ower 
oung for naitural history. Hoo did it happen ?” asked 
is mother. 

“Well, the teacher asked hoo mony legs an ostrich 

had, and I said three.” 

‘But an ostrich only has twa legs,” said his mother. 

“I ken,” said the urchin, ‘“‘ but a’ the rest o’ the chaps 

said fower.” 
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LOOK OUT! 

“ Pearson’s Weekly” has always been first in the 
field with new ideas and really good surprises to 
please its readers. 

Again we say: 
LOOK OUT! 
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The Work of John Bull as a Policeman. 


By CYRIL CAMPBELL 
(Lately of the British Legation at Athens). 


Goop old John Bull is the finest policeman in the 
world. In fact, he unites the position of policeman and 
justice of the peace, though for neither office does he re- 
ceive any reward or make any profit in the majority 
of cases. On the contrary, the Continental Press from 
time to time have much to say regarding what they term 
his officiousness in interfe other people’s affairs. 

As a policeman, John realises that his life isnot a happy 
one, as he gets plenty of kicks and no ha’pence, 

Other of the Great Powers from time to time take a 
hand in policing various unsettled and unruly territories, 
but the greater portion of the work falls upon the broad 
shoulders of poor old John, 

John has recently been released from one of his beats 
which he shared with other Powers, this being his 
Cretan beat. The international garrisons have been 
withdrawn from the turbulent island of Crete, and 
thus Britain, France, Russia, and Italy have gained a 
respite from their work there, which has occupied them 
continually for the last ten years, 

Chasing Local De Wets. 

This one little district is to be allowed to run on without 
foreign intervention. Ever since the time of the Greco- 
Turkish War, when General Vassos was sent from Athens 
and made a burlesque attempt upon the island, the 
blue-bi gentry, who regard it as their home, have 
found European il aged constant employment. 

Not very far away, in the same part of the world, lies 
another of John Bull’s patrols, which he shares with 
Italy and France. In this case, however, the troo 
are found by Turkey, and the Powers of the entente merely 
supply certain officers, As it is the case that the Greek, 
Servian, and Bulgarian Governments connive at the 
formation of ‘“ bands,” who scour the country and terrorise 
the villages, it is not surprising that the Tommies of the 
Sultan under this European leadership have their work 
cut out in protecting districts and chasing local De Wets 
who are as slippery as the will-o’-the-wisp. 

The crowning act of insolence occurred when one of 
the British officers, Colonel Elliott, was taken prisoner 
by some Bulgarian bandits; had it not been for the 
devoted bravery of his Turkish orderly, it might have 
fared ill with him. As it was, he was able to effect a 
wonderful escape the same night, shooting five brigands 
in six shots with his revolver. 

Britain and France again share another “ beat" along 
the frontier of Liberia, the queer little negro republio 
in West Africa, where the liberated slaves were settled 
after the American War. They have proved to be quite 
unable to cope with the savage tribes, and there is constant 
trouble along their borders with regard to gun-running 
and smuggling. 

When the Boxers Rose. 

Bribery and corruption are the rule there, and not the 
exception. For instance, the Postmaster-General has 
been known to remove all the stamps from the letters 
before mailing them. 

At times, of course, the wearisome routine of patrol. 
ling and policing is varied by real sharp fighting. No 
better example of this could be found than in the Allied 
march upon Pekin when, after the Boxer risings, Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, he ra and the United States 
of America, fearing for the safety of their representativ 
organised a joint oe They bombarded a 
destroyed the Taku for nd, after heavy oe 
succeeded in relieving the foreigners, who been 
besieged in the British Legation. 

In spite of the scares of a Teutonic invasion, Germany 
and Britain caaniee & punitive -expedition thes 
through the wild and little-known territory where Nigeria 
and the Cameroons border each other, Sharp fighting 
was experienced by the two columns, and a Germaa 
lieutenant was badly wounded. 

Fortunately, there are one or two places where the 
assistance of John Bull, P.C., is not required, and he is 
able to cast his eye upon the work of other nations in 
quelling disorder, and compare their success with his 
own. 

John Bull in Egypt. 

In Morocco, for instance, which is almost as fertile a 
source of general trouble as the Near East, France and 
Spain have to share the joys and the labour. 

John’s record beat, of course, is that in Egypt. When 
it became necessary to take steps to put down the lawless- 
ness in the country, France also intended sharing the beat, 
However, when the actual fighting took det and there 
were heads to be broken, John Bull found he had to do the 
work himself. 

Therefore, since then, he has had Egypt under his personal 
supervision, and to-day has restored the country to such 
a law-abiding and peaceful cor.dition that he has earned 
the plaudits of even rival policemen. He has earn 
his stripes for it, though they carry no pay, and he has 

had to put up with a considerable number of hard knocks, 


e 
fllustrated from photographs, arpears in the 
price fourpence. 


nemployed ” it was almost 
non ut one burly form 


from his stand. 
“Qld Fite” surveyed the crowd with something ike 
despair paige on his poe features ; he was contemplating 
ee 


two things, the possibility o' lecting six men out of so many, 
end the means of withdrawing the suitable candidates from 
the mass. 


8 back there!’ he shouted, as his eye commenced 

to travel over the “ Ah t Jet’s have you for a etart— 

Mg fol he eaid, as the form of the unmovable one 
on 


fi his i. ; 

ig joker,” with a child-like smile on his mug, fat 
enced to elbow his way through the cr sh. The 

he exerted by the time he arrived at Ae gate a =| 

of spreading out quite a large portion the crowd, an 

foreman selzed the opportunity to quickly select the firet 

likely candidates he cast his eyes on. Before the crowd 

time to realise it, the six luc ones were inside, and the 

slammed in the faces of the disappointed majority. 

the i little office the new hands were going 

fo A 


thro’ of taken on. 
o What's your name ? ead the foreman to the giant. 


F $ 
HOE 


AE 


heavy steel roller on to a 
“ Sam,” said the “Dve fust taken this chap on ; 
he’s a bit of a Sandow, I think ; ad 


ene 0’ the heavy-weighte, are you ? Think you can lift that 
he asked cynically. 
answered Tim respectfully. 
The three men who had ea 8 led with the weight, 
e vanced nervoutly. 
want it put, sir?” he asked quietly. 
y in the centre o’ the truck,” said the 


if 
F 


broad back, drew # deep breath, and 
each hand. Then, to the 


i k. 
ell, I'm blowed !”” ejac ted Mr. Carpin. “ He’s a 


WEEE ENDING 
Szrrt. 1, 1910. 
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Tim Scannel commenced his 
career at the Belting Works 
under the most happy auspices. 
Except for his stren, and 
stature he was & — armless 
child, innocent and unambitious, 


In due course Mr. Carpin was able to announce:to ; 
friends that a match had been arranged between ah al 
Billy Rigwood and their fellow worker, Tim Scannel. 

Se folks ey 

* We know he can lift a house, but can he box ? ” they said 

“T’ve anticipated your objections, gentlemen,” said Sam, 
" and for your special benefit our friend will give a little private 
exhibition.” 

Before a score of interested spectators, including several 
local shop-keepers, Tim boxed a publican—once a famous 
ag eee generoeeiy placed himeelf at his disposal. ° 

e performance fairly staggered all beholders, not exclid- 
+s Ea in himself, who saw his pupil indulging in litt!c 
feints and tricks which he had no recollection of teaching him. 
When, at the end of the third round the publican said he 
wouldn’t stand any more, an exultant shout went up, and 
every man present vowed he would back his man to his 
nimget y plus whatever he could borrow. 

The ight of the encounter saw a crowded house gathered to 
witness what the bills deecribed as one of the greatest contc-1s 
of modern times for a twenty-pound purse, between Billy 
Rigwood, the local champion heavy-weight, and Tim Scanncl, 
who was making his first appearance in any ring. 

Billy Rigwood’s supporters were slightly in the majority, 
and the betting was “ ten to one ” in his favour by reason of 
his réputation. 

To the applause of their respective backers the men steppe! 
into the . Billy Rigwood was confident, and laughcd 
derisively when his eye fell on the exposed limbs of his burly 
orpena Tim was nervous, but he was rapidly recovering 
himeelf in the face of the encouraging sallies showercd on him. 

“ Go it, midget! Put ‘im in yer pocket, Tim, boy! Save 
a sample of ‘im for us, Tim!” 20 forth. 

The referee took up his ition dnd sang out the usual 
“Seconds out of the ring.” Then he stepped back, took 
out his stop-watch, and after a few moments called out: 

“ Time!” 

The pair went at it ‘ hammer and ton, ” for a couple of 
minutes. Tim appeared to have the advantage, and was 
about to deliver a telling blow when : 

“Time,” sang out the referee, and the men fell back into 
the arms of their seconds, 

Tim’s supporters were highly elated and waited anxiously 
for the commencement of the second round. 

It proved to be both brief and exciting. Tim rushed at his 
man, swung his fearful “left” but missed, and received in 
return a blow under the chin, which lifted him fairly off his fect. 

He fell like a dead bullock, and, to the horror and dismay 
of his backers, showed no signs of . The referee counted 
“one,” “ two,” and on to “ ten,” but still he lay as though 
dead. The match was ended ; Tim had fought his first fight— 
and lost. * 


him 
sought to cultivate him for mere 
idle amusement. 
Bom morter of the noble art 
‘AN. and supporter of the nobie 
By GEORGE EY of bo a eed had a local repu- 
tation as @ trainer and backer of . In Timhis critical 
eye saw an embryo “ heavy-weight,” and after 6 few days he 
approached the new-comer with t project in view. 
Tim,” he safd admirjngly. “ ouldn’t like to fall out 


” 
° 


with you, mate 

“ An’ why, sir?” asked the innocent. ; 

“ Well,” smiled Mr. Carpin. “Td never smile again if that 
left o’ yours copped me.” en eas 

“You may be sure I wouldn’t do such a thing, sir,” eald Tim. 

“ Ever knocked a man out ?” asked the under-foreman. 

“ Well, no ; can’t say as I ever had cause to, but I knocked 
a horse down once,” replied Tim. 

“My word! You'd make champion ' heavy-weight,’” 
exclaimed Sam in fervent admiration. ; 

“ What's that, sir?” aaked the elmple Tim. 

" Good Bester You ws a lad. oer heeyy-welaht 

—pugilist—boxin’ man, I mean. ou’ e pots 0° 

ied ur ‘you only had a couple o’ months training.” 

Would I! But who'd train me? 1 can't afford to 


Let me take you in hand, will you? You needn’t tell 
anyone, and I'll spring you on some of our local talent.” 

*] hardly like the idea of ey for money,” said Tim. 
But you know best, sir, and tad ins think I could be trained 
successfully I’ll put myself entirely {n your hands.” 

** You're @ sport, boy,” exclaimed Sam in, wapping 
the giant on the beck, “ and if you make # good w, I'll see 
that you get on all right in this here firm, you mark my words.” 


his spare time training under the direction of his foreman. 
The astute Mr. Carpin put his protégé thro 
running, jumping, skipping, and dumb-bell exercises to 
develop the necessary muscles, and when he considered his 
pupil was thoroughly Gt, he initiated him into the secrets of 
scientific boxing. . 
id eo repoet gence © ial te 
once over the rough ground, 60 speak, 
was ee At the end of six weeks he was 
Rat ted to hear his master exclaim that he was now pro- 
ficient and fit to meet the finest man that ever “ had ’em on!” 

To inspire confidence in his man Sam escorted his pu fl one 

the “ Drill Hall,” where a boxing entertainment 
was held. The jal attraction out of the half-dozen 
bouts was that where the famous Poplar heavy-weight, Billy 
Rigeoe. met Jake Carter, the Bermondsey champion. 

im was intensely interested in this performance, and when 
after three strenuous rounds Billy Rigwood gave his opponent 
the knock-out blow, he tumed to Sam exci lly : 

“ T'll take on the winner it you can arrange it.” 

Sam smiled delightedly. 

“ That’s Just what I brought you here for—to see how you 
like him. i've been watching you 5 you've got fighting blood 
in yous veins, that’s a cert ; you shall take him on—an’ lick 

im, too.’ 


* ° * ° 
Several anxfous backers with depleted purses waited for 
Tim to come to work on the Monday morning ; he did not 
arrive. Perhaps if they had overheard little conversation 
on the morning of the day previous in the front parlour ot 
Billy Rigwood’s Poplar residence, they might have been 
enlightened. 

“Say, Dick,” said ah La oa a marvel; you played 
the ‘ eae to a ‘T, when I gave you that lift, 
you fell as Lyn nigel hadn’t a breath left in you.” 

Dick, alias grinned delightedly. 

“ There's the twenty-pound puree and eeventy-four quid 
I’ve made in bets, that’s forty-seven quid each—not bad, 
Dicky, not bad !” 

“ Jolly decent!” exclaimed Dick; “it’s worth it. But 
when I think o’ that fellow Carpin teachin’ me to fight—w«ll 
there—it’s too funny.” 

He gave way to uproarious laughter, in which his companion 
joined, and pocketed his share of the proceeds. 


eek — 
stalking 

iis Arduous Crawl on His Stomach over Stones, Marshy 

Soge, and Small Rivulets is when he Shoots 


“ Guests are requested to cut their own sandwiches 
before breakfast,” Such was the notice Beam above 
the dining-room sideboard at Glen, the ighland lodge 
to which Mr. P. Doubleyou had been invited for the 


with soft iron nails. Steel nails are dangerous because 
they slip on the rocks. 

Before I started I was provided with a strong hazel 
stick, a flask of pure ‘‘ mountain dew,” and a good glass 
slung in a case over my shoulders. 
framping Over the Heather. 

The party—there were three of us—found waiting 
putaide the house a stalker, two gillies, and a couple of 

“Trust the stalker. Don’t do anything off your own 
bat,” was my host's final word. Then we started. 

Selglfal 7 aah heather on a fine, bright marne 
bs deli; ; but, when your companions are ap 
made of cast iron, and stride up hill and down Lam a 
steady four miles an hour, it is possible to have too much 
ef a good thing. The perspiration was streaming down 
wy face, and I was panting for breath when Donald 


What “ Hoppers” earn and 


the stalker suddenly stopped, held up his hand, and sank of deep soggy bog, and small icy-cold rivuleta. Once 
pitae a Rater a big stone. I knocked over a loose stone. The scowl I vt 
* We followed his example, and lay as flat as curiosi from Donald made me feel that murder would have been, 
would allow. was searching the distant hill- bag gee a trivial offence. 
side with his glasses. I, too, got out mine and looked The round we had to take to reach a position of vantaze 
in the same direction, and presently = heart beat quickly | above that stag was nearly three miles. Before we had 
as I spotted a small, dull red patch half hidden in the deep | gone one I was utterly lost, and a remnant of humanity. 
heather. By the tall antlers which branched above Once an old cock grouse.got up with a loud crow which 
the creature’s head, I saw it was a fine stag lying down. nearly frightened the remaining life out of me, We all 
In my ignorance, I fancied that now we should at once | lay still for nearly five minutes afterwards, 
start the stalk, But Donald eer in no hurry, and, in| My First Shot. 
answer to my eager inquiry, one of my companions told| The worst of things have an end, and et last we lay 
me in o whisper that thers’ was a deel to do before we | safe behind © mass of boulders on the mountain sie 
moved. First, we had to be sure that there were no other | above the stag and about a hundred and twenty yards 
deer, hinds especially, lying in the way. Hinds are even | from him. Donald raised his head, and, with a glance, 
more wary than stags, ee should one wind you, she will | indicated that the stag was still where we had first seen him. 
; x then good-bye to your stag. He| He beckoned to me. The gillie took my rifle from 1" 
will put a day's march between you and himself in an | case and loaded it. I reached the stone beside Donald 
incredibly short space of time. and looked over. There was the mighty beast standing 
A Terrible Crawl — up now, and broadside on. He looked as big as 8 horse, 
Next you must notice where the wind is. The red | and my heart was thumping twenty to the dozen, while 
deer sees well, hears better, but his powers of scent are | my hand shook like a leaf. 
more marvellous still. I wanted to seize the rifle and fire at once, but Donal! 
Having ascertained the exact direction of the wind, you checked me with a gesture. I understood that I was 
must then map out your plan of campaign. You must | to wait till I had recovered my wind, and nerve, and I lay 
observe what ground is bare, what cover there is, what | there flat on my face while the bog water trickled through 
hillocks, rocks, or burns will cover your approach until | my waistcoat, ; 
pa can get within firing distance—eay a hundred yards. | The stag grazed on, unconscious, and at last Donald 
‘ou must get the whole map of the hill-side thoroughly | signed to me to fire. I knew the proper spot, and, restin: 
into your head, and remember it, too; for you will not | the barrel on the stone, aimed six inches behind the forele= 
be able to see much of your surroundings during the | and about half-way up the body. The si ht wabbled 
actual stalk. wildly. I was in despair. I knew I shou miss and 
‘At last Donald made up his mind about these various a> myself for ever. F 
iculars, and at as we began our approach. t last I made up my mind that it was no use to wait 
I had fancied that what had gone before was hard | Jonger, and pulled the r, Acrack, Was that the 
work. I assure you solemnly, it was play to what came thud of the Pallet striking eo? 
now. For the most part we travelled on hands and knees, No, the brute was off at express 
when we didn’t we crawled on our stomachs. “Tve 2 I cried lamentably. 
. ay crawling oo r tenants “— on your stomach. “Ye hit him,” said Donald briefly. And git i 
en imagine the multiplied by twenty, covered | the great stag, havi run, say, fifty yards, pitched on») 
with deep heather and sharp stones, diversified by patches heed aud veiled oer stone dead. ey 


how they live, illustrated from photographe, appears in the September 
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padways of lhe Puluce 


THE Road Problem is one that affects every section 
of the community, and more particularly is this the case 
during the summer holiday season. i 

Whether we prefer cycling, walking, driving, or motoring, 
the condition of the roads will have a lot to do with the 
success, or otherwise, of our expeditions ; while during 
the remainder of the year our health would be considerably 
benefited if we could live in the neighbourhood of dustless 

ighways. 

oe the purposes of this article we must divide the 
users of roads into two classes, the local and the through 
traffic, the former travelling in and about one particular 
place, while the latter covers longer distances, and of 
necessity passes through many of the great centres of 
population. 

Row, where cities have been laid out upon some well- 
thought-out plan, the roads are capable of accommodating 


How Paris has been mapped out by Baron Haussmann at a cost 
of thirty-five million pounds. The two roads in black incircle 
the whole town, and are used only for through traffic. 


both classes of traffic without undue inconvenience, but 
where, as in the case of London, a policy of happy-go- 
lucky muddle has been followed, confusion and congestion 
naturally result. 

If you want to get out of London to the north, there 
is only one main road, the Great North Road ; to the East 
there is only the Chelmsford and Norwich Road, and on 
the west the Bath and the Oxford Roads. This means 
that the through traffic must mingle with the local traffic, 
and that every suburb acts as a feeder to the old main 
roads, adding to the congestion of the central parts of 
the city. 

Compare this state of things with Paris, where Baron 
Haussmann was given a free hand for the improvement 
of the French capital, which he accomplished at a cost of 
some thirty-five millions, until the Parisians would stand 
the increasing taxation no longer. Nevertheless, there 
is not a Parisian to-day who would undo the work of 
Haussmann, or who would deny that those millions of 
pounds was the best investment of public funds that had 
ever been made. Paris is to-day one of the best laid-out 
and attractive cities in Europe, while London is the most 
squalid and ill-designed. 
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By Mr. REES JEFFREYS, 


Hon. Sec. of the Roads Improve- 
ment Association Incorporated. 


But you may say, how can the through traffic be 
prevented from adding to the congestion of the roads in the 
towns or cities thro’ which it must pass? A glance at 
the accompanying map of the Parisian roads will show you. 
From this you will see that there are two roads which 
incircle the city, and that by emplo one or other 
of these the through traffic can avoid the central portions 
of the city altogether. 

But to return to England, even the main roads which 
we do possess are not well administered. Take the 
Great North Road, for instance, which runs from London 
to Carlisle. This runs thro the areas of no fewer 
than soyenty-two highway authorities, forty-six of whom 
are actually engaged in its maintenance, while the whole 
seventy-two have some share in its administration. 

The result is that at one Feat one May come upon 
a delightful strip of road in thoroughly good repair, and 
then, with startling abruptness, pass on to a stretch that 
is in an abominable condition. 

The different stretches vary according to the energies 
and inclinations of these various authorities, and this 
upon a road that forms one of the great links between 
the north and south of England. is road should be 
maintained by the thirteen county councils through whose 
districts it runs. Unity of administration should be 
secured by the State contributing one-half of the cost 
of the road maintenance, but this grant should be paid 


necessary to pull down any new buildings or to acquire 
fresh land. Fates of this kind should be drawn up by ry 
central Department. 
The Roads Improvement Association has for 

a Pronk) anewceied the establishment of a Highway 
zuletaaeoce partment attached to the Local Government 


New roads should be built, but the question is 
whether it is possible to make road building a profitable 
enterprise. Can we by legislation make it as profitable to 
the private capitalist to build trunk roads as to build 
vailwart tubes, and trains? I believe that we can. 

In the immediate vicinity of all large cities there is land 
possessing little more than agricultural value, because il 
is not served by any arterial thoroughfare. There are, 
for example, tracts of land within twenty-five miles of 
the Bank of England which are two hours’ distant in point 
of time from the City, and are ponsequenty of little value 
for residential purposes. It follows that if it were possible 
to drive an arterial thoroughfare through this land, 
bringing it within forty or fifty minutes of the Bank of 
England, it would at once be given a ipa, rst g 
value, and that increased value, if it could be seoured by 
the builders of the road, would go a long way towards 
meeting their outlay. 

Hitherto Parliament has only granted to railway and 
other companies compulsory powers to acquire land for 
the immediate purpose of the undertaking. A new 
precedent must be created. The promoters of the road 
must be permitted to acquire compulsorily the land which 
their road would improve. The road-building company 
would, after it had constructed the road, be in a position 
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SUBWAY FOR PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 


This is Mr. Jeffreys’ suggestion for a road of the future. It is about a hundred feet wide, and is planned out 80 well that fast and 
slow traffic will never impede one another. Note the grass pee running along either side, the footpaths, and the underneath subwos 
lor pedestrians, 


over only upon the road being kept in accordance with 
certain national standards of efficiency. 

The Great North Road should be widened gradually 
throughout its length to about 100 to 120 feet. A general 
rule governing this and all other main roads should provide 
that no new buildings shall be erected within 60 feet of 
the middle of the highway. This would permit of the 
road being gradually widened to 120 fcet without it being 


Another view of the same street with the traffic in full swing. It is obvious that a street like this will work so smoothly that police 
control will hardly be necessary. (See th: key above.) 


, THERE was an elopement a short time ago, and after a 
‘rief honeymoon the bride returned to the parental roof. 
;, And you will give us your blessing ?" she asked. 
Freely,” replied the old man ; ‘no trouble about the 
blessing, but board and lodging will be at regular rates,” 
é a 
EN,” said a commercial traveller in an inn 
parlour, “there are more men pushing the products of 
my firm than there are pushing those of any other house 
in the world.” 
« What's your line ?” asked one of the party. 
Perambulators, sir $” 


The ROYAL MAGAZINE believes in fict 


“I'm weary of being a bachelor girl.” 

“ Well?” 

“Do you know of any fellow who's tired of being s 
spinster man ?”* 


f= 


‘“ Benson,” cried tho frightened mistress, as a crash of 


oo resounded through ha house at 2 a.m., “is that| intimate friend the poet. 


urglars ?* 

““No, ma’am ; it’s master come home from the Aerial 
Maneuvres Club, and _ ho’s trying to sail his airship 
through his bedroom window, * 


ion; and the ROYAL MAGAZINE believes in pictures. 
illustrated short stories in the Septem%sr numnbor, prices 


to sell or lease this land at i greatly enhanced values, 
and such enhanced value would not only pay for the cost 
of the road, but leave a considerable profit. 

The company would be far more than a road company ; 
it would be a land development and transport company. 
It would build houses and tramways, as well as 
and the profits from lands, houses, and tramways would 
yield a handsome return upon the sum invested—a return 
which would increase as the city developed and the 
population increased. 

it ever struck you that such things as tubes are 
merely expensive substitutes for new wide roads? People 
would much prefer to travel by road if they could travel 
at the same speed as underground, and this they could 
do if the roads were properly planned. 

The road of the future will, of course, be dustless, and 
there is not the slightest reason why it should not also bt 
picturesque. I would like to see roads built with a gras 
margin, or a grass bank running along either side, on top o! 
which there would be a footpath for pedestrians. Bushes 
and trees could be planted in the bank, the pedestrian 
traffic would be raised above the road traffic, and walking 
would be a pleasure. 

One of the great causes of dust is that in some districts 
roads are built of soft, cheap local material. Such stone 
is easily ground to powder, and spread through the ait 
by every vehiclo that passes, whereas if good granite were 
used this would not happen. But then good granite 
costs 6s. or 7s. a ton more than the other stone, and local 
authorities do not like to embark upon such extra expense, 
although there is no doubt that if they did so it would pay 
them in the end, as the repairing and cleansing of theit 
roads would be much less costly. 

The second and third illustrations show a suggestion 
for one of the roads of the future. 


“ Just bought this diamond ring for my wife,” said a 
City man to a friend, ‘‘ Cost twenty pounds!” 

“It’s a beauty! But isn’t it rather—er—extrava- 

nt ?”* 

“Certainly not! Look what it will save in gloves! ” 


ane fe 
“Har coat looks shabby," remarked Hicks to his 
““Why don’t you have it 
turned ? 
“Do you think this coat has three sides ?* asked the 
impecunious one, sadly, and nothing more wes said oD 
the subject, 


You'll find many 
fourpence. 
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A Bit Mixed. 
“The plaintiff is a non-converter of the truth,” exclaimed 
an excited defendant at Whitechapel County Court. 
Quite Green. 
olice Court. 


A Big Drinker. os 
Old Bailey recen' “If I was sober w 
bane glasses of rum 


Fe ggg ei 


is given to the sender 
unsuitable paragraphs 
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A PIPE CLEANER. 


Tasap are many kinds of pipe-cleaners in varying 
egrees of effi . Our illustration shows one that 
is novel and quite . It consists of an electro-plated 


ball, about the circumference of & four-shilling-piece. A 


tube pro- 
trudes from 
{t, bent in 
the manner 
shown. To 
the end of 
the tube an 
india - rubber 
eork is fitted. 
After the ball 
has bees 
eis cork is pressed tightly into the bow! of the 
ipe. The ball is doa heated over a fire or gas-jet, and 
BS steam, arc through the tube into the stem, 
eleanses the pipe of all nicotine and dirt, 
>n_Ooc- 
BOTH KNIFE AND FORK ae 
Have ever wondered how a person who 
the mlsfovame to lose one arm eats his dinner ? Probably 
he uses the knife shown here. It fs really a 
knife and forls combined, cutting the food with fta very 


SE 


and allo it to be conveyed to the mou 
ae ee chs are at a right-angle 
the blade, so that there no danger of the user 
{inadvertently injuring his mouth. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


_ Too Bitter For Mild. 
“No prisoners?” the Acton 


te an em 
‘Other 28 Re air The cold weather keeps them sober.” 
One Not Enough. 


“Remember you must prove your case,” ssid Mr. 
Baggallay, at Lambeth, in a woman & maintenance 
summons tt her hus “One black eye is not 
enough for a separation.” 


Young Bloods. 

“I found these two boys fighting,” said a policeman at 
the West Ham Police Court. “I them, but they 
began again. I had great difficulty in keeping them 

“That is the true British oy said the chairman. 
You should join the Territorials,” he told the boys, “ and 
fight othere—when they come.” 


An electro-plated 
cannot undertake to return 


WHEN DARNING GLOVES. 
Guoves have the inconvenient habit of ene out 
at the finger-tips, and, then, unless they are darned with 
The object illustrated 


care, the effect is most displeasing. 


here enables gloves to be darned so neatly as to be almost 
indiscernible. It is made of cedar wood, and is inserted 
in the finger of the glove which needs repair. One end is 


slightly smaller than the other to fit the various fingers. 
SOC 
TO COLLECT CORN. 

Berore a resping-machine can get into a field to cut 
down the corn at harvest-time, the corn growing at the 
edges of the field has to be mown by a scythe. When 
“opening out” a field thus, the farmer fixes a hoop of 
hagel at right-angles to the blade of his tool as shown in 
the picture, The hoop catches all the corn cut at one 


stroke as it falls and leaves it lying straight, Therefore 
iereliig & wegained wien Rectan ee Pe 
a sheaf. . A shows how the corn lies if the hoop is 
not attached to the scythe when cutting, whilst Fig. B 
depicts it when the hoop has been used, 
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Crying With Joy. 

A widow, at Whitechapel Court, having obtaine 
a compensation award for an accident, at a 
to mop up a copious flood of tears with an ample apron. 
Judge Bacon asked : “ What are you crying about ?” 

Applicant: “I don't feel very well to-day, sir.” 

J Bacon: “I dare say not. None of us feel very 
well in this weather. But will not this award help 


to cure you? ter.) 
Aetna «hope it sir.” 
Judge Bacon : «Let ope so. So pray dry those 


tears.’ 
What Can They Do? 

At Hackney, Dr. Wynn Westcott informed a jury that 
they were entitled to a fee of 2s. each if they had lost time 
to attend the court. 

A Juror: “I will put my feo into the hospital box.” 

The Coroner: “ You can’t do that. The London County 
Council says you must not.” 

The Juror: “Then, I will take mine and give it to the 
first poor woman I meet.” 

The Coroner: “No; the London County Council says you 
must not.” (Laughter.) 


ee 


of each accepted picture par. used on this page. W | 
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FOR THE LACES, 

Herz is a useful tip for footballers, who will very shortly 
be playing the t winter 

Attached to ths 

Pack of most football 
boota is the little loop 
marked A. It is quite 
distinct from the tag by 
which the boots are pulled 


<A 


being tied, and then it 
cannot slip over the top of 

—— the boot and come loose. 
Although the loop almost ta its own reason for 
existence, a considerable number of footballers totally 


ignore it, 
>_SOCc 
A TEA INFUSER. 


Tas tea-infuser pk adap 
here is very useful when a 
single — has to be 
made. making a cup 
of the beve that cheers, 
the tea fs p in the 
mn. The m is then 
closed, as at A, and dropped 
into the oup, after which 
the hot water is poured 
upon it. A_ reasonable 

e having been allowed 
for the tea to be drawn, 
the mn is removed, 
open as at B, and the 
leaves thrown away. The 
article can be purchased at 
most ironmongers* stores. 


on, Itsp isto keep 

] the laces in position, The 

1 WZ lace should be passed 

H / through the loop before 
Lg 
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How to Learn Swimming. 
A woman, who attempted to drown herself in the river at 


Lyons, was brought to the bank by her two which she 
had tied to her neck, and which she intended perish 
with her. 


A Good Investment. 


Although he only contributed £14 14s., a pensioner of the 
Grocers and Tea ers’ Benevolent Society, who died 
recently, after twenty-two years’ membership, received 
4200 in benefits. 

Not a Fire. 

A cloud of “smoke” which appeared to be ri from 
the cathedral tower at was found, when fire 
brigade arrived, to be a large cluster of mosquitoes, 


sompact at the base and tapering towards the top. 
‘ Team of Ten Brothers. 
Ten brothers named Parris played, one afternoon recently, 
fm a cricket match at Sout don. They beat 
ente, the Parkside Cricket Club, by 82 runs, making 
inst the club's 77. The youngest of the brothers is 
pineteen years old. 
Robber Robbed. 

Only « minute after robbing a Glasgow visitor in London 
ef his purse containing £7 10s.,a Londoner was himself 
mocked down by thieves, who rifled his pockets and 
Gecamped. He wasarrestedon the information of a woman, 
who saw both occurrences, and at Clerkenwell recently he 
was reman 

Crowded Cleethorpes. 

Cleethorpes was so crowded one day recently that in many 
@astances bedrooms were subdivided by a curtain, and thus 
@wo families secured some sort of privacy. Soores of men 
paid two shillings for a pillow snd’ rag on the floor, whilst 
sthers accepted the hospitality ofa wash-house, Even then, 
fundreds were homeless, and lay down on the foreshore, 
ager end passed the night, or slept in railway carriages at 

ig. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Pigeon Hatches a Bantam. 

cigs (allege egg in its box, a pigeon has hatched 
a@ young tam, at Briston, Norfolk, and is rearing it in 
pigeon style. 

Costly Accident. 

For knocking down a charwoman while riding his bicycle, 
a farm servant at Scarborough has been ordered to pay £10 
and costs. He only earns £13 a year. 


All in the Family. 

At the flower and vegetable show held at Ardingly, near 
Haywards Heath, recently, a man of eighty and his three 
sons practically swept the board, and won eighty prizes 
between them. 

Blind Juror's “ View.” 

One of the jurors summoned at an inquest at Maidstone 
the other day was totally blind. He had been summoned 
in mistake, was, nevertheless, sworn, and, with the 
other jurymen, went through the formality of “ viewing ” 


the body. : 
Lord Kitchener Playe Golf, 

Viscount Kitchener received his first lesson in golf on the 
old course at North Berwick ashort time ago. George Sayers 
was his instructor, and on the whole the famous soldier 
madea Dagar in eee He naturally “ foozled” many 
of his shots, but he finished the round well, once having the 
satisfaction of driving about 180 yards. 


A Thief Betrayed. 
A woman was recently arrested outside a Parisian sho 
and by one of the shop’s private detectives with 


some denied the theft 
tly. Unf. for her, an alarm clock which 
she stolen went off at moment. She was searched, 


and three alarm clocks of small size, two watches, and — 
brooches were found in a specially-made pocket inside 


each original illustrated paragraph acce 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street. 


Skating Cruelty. 

One of the acts of cruelty alleged by a wife in the Divorce 
Court was that, although she could not skate, her husband 
took her to the centre of a rink and left her there, with the 
result that she fell and broke her leg. 


Pennies Worth Pounds. 

1 rg a ET Al 
penny Si ll sold for 
£10 28, 6d. Another coin of i game reign, which 
zealot. 15s., had a emall cross struck over the king’s 


Cooks May Whistle. 

A Berlin householder an action against a tenant 
for the disturbance caused by the latter permitting his 
cook to whistle and sing while at work. © magistrate 
decided that it is legal for servante to whistle in the 


kitchen. ; 
A Good Day’e Walk. 

A waitress in » Munich beer-garden recently tested the 
distance she walked each day while serving the customers, 
by means of a pedometer. e found that working from 
ten o'clock in the morning till midnight she had taken 
58,000 steps of an average of 27} in. each, making a total 
of over twenty-five miles. 


Fiftyenine Yeare with One Firm. 
who pleaded 


Thomas Wilson, seventy, a drayman, ¥ 
“Not guilty” at T. am recently to working & horse 
while it was in an unfit state, he had been in the 
mploy His firm 


e of the same firm for Atty ine 
wanted to pension him, he stated, but he felt too 
that. The old man was dismissed. 


The “Ring” and The Book. 


In the course of an auction sale at Huber’s Museum, 


ted in 106 different langongt 


well for 


at all 


pi 
2 i , 
ex-champion prizefighter, obtained no b ad ut aobody 


auctioneer offered to 
wanted it, 


and used on this page. 
ndon. W.C 
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Complete Short Story. 


A Seaside Tale that will Make You Laugh. 


We were just finishing breakfast when Ethel, who had 
been glancing through the newspaper, held up a forefinger, 
and said, “ Listen! ’’ very impressively. 

“T's all right,” I assured her. “It’s only William 
eating toast.” ; 

“Sour grapes!’ sneered my brother-in-law. ‘“‘ Just 
because I got the last bit.” 

“Listen,” repeated my wife, and began to read from 
the paper. “*To Let: A charming villa overlooking sea. 
Close to popular seaside resort. Four bed, two reception. 


Large garden. Terms extremely moderate to immediate 
hirer. Box 379, office of this paper.’ There! ” she 
concluded. 

“ Just what we've been looking for,” I said. 

The very thing!’ agreed Ethel. 

William stop crunching to nod his head emphati- 
cally. 


Ethel fluttered about and brought me the materials for 
making a letter, and I wrote straightway to Mr. Box 379 
in terms of dignified curiosity. 

During the next day I received a reply, 
Seaview Villa, Shorehaven. It was sign 
Jackson,” and, after giving further ravishing details of 
the house, ended by asking me to run down and see it on 
tho morrow between three and four. I was to be par- 
ticularly careful to come then, for he had filled up all the 
remaining hours with interviews to other possible hirers. 

On the morrow, songs: I got me to Shorchaven 
and tracked down Seaview Villa. For once an advertise- 
ment was accurate—it was a charming villa; it had o 
large garden, and all the other details were correct. 

Punctually at three I rang the doorbell, and, after a 
while, a small, red-haired man came to the door. I 
mentioned my errand. 

“Quite so, sir!” he said. ‘“ Wonder if you'd mind 
steppin’ into the kitchen for a few minutes. I’ve got a 
per after the ‘ouse in the drawing-room and another 
in the dining-room. Shan’t keep you long, sir.” 

I waited in the kitchen. So attractive a place was it 
that I felt hungry at mere sight of the saué@pans and 
things. After an interval I heard the front-door shut, 
and people went off down the path. After another 
interval, the same thing occurred ; and then Mr. Jackson 
came to me. 

“Sorry to keep you waitin’,” he apologised. ‘‘ This 


way, sir.” 
He showed me over the house and round the garden. 


ed 


It was the kind of seaside house I had dreamed of. The 
onl sting that worried me was the rent ; I knew it would 
be beyond my reach. 


“Well, sir, what do you think of it?” asked Mr. 
Jackson when we had concluded the round of inspection. 


“Very nice!’ Icoughed. ‘The rent?” 

“Two guineas a week,” he said. 

[ believe I tried to shake hands with him. Anyway, 
he looked suspicious. 

“In advance,” he added. ‘‘ Of course, it ’ud be cheaper 
for a longer lot—say, two months. It ’ud be one pound 


et, then—fourteen pounds. Ain’t dear, is it?” he 
aid. 

“Hardly,” I said. ‘ Indeed, I rather think I'll take it 
for two months on those terms.” 

“You see,” he explained, ‘‘ I want to get away for a 
bit of a cha and ‘ave the ’ouse off my ‘ands. I could 
do it a bit cheaper still,” he said, glancing at me, “for 
cash in advance. I’d let you ‘ave it for twelve pounds, 
cash down.” 

Really he was a most charming man. We sat down, 
and I wrote a cheque for twelve pounds, and he wrote 
a receipt. . 

| Thanks,” said I, putting away the receipt. “‘ Then 
I'll move in next Monday. Really, I wonder how you 
have the heart to leave the house now the garden’s so 
beautiful.” 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “I only keep this ’ouse 
to let it in the summer. Sort of investment, you see. 
You'll find everything all right. If you want me at all, 
drop a line to Cromwell Cottage, Bath. I’m going to 
stop thore with my brother.” 

I took my leave. At the gate I met a poor, credulous 
nen who thought he had a chance of hiring Seaview 

ila. I did not say anything, but I smiled pityingly. 
wits, on the next Monday a ’bus deported. Ethel and 

illiam and I and the handmaiden at Seaview Villa, 
together with the cat, the dog, an assortment of trunks, 
se parcels, and a potted fern of which William is very 
a I found the key under the bush where Mr. Jackson 

ad told me I would find it, and so we moved in for a 
two months’ restful holiday. 


° 
BSED opened ‘the cab-door it 
fiys eau omitted a indy al gentleman, 


By F. MORTON HOWARD. 


Exhilarating pictures of people in love, 
the September 
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We were all busily unpack- 
that afternoon when a 

cab came up to the door. We 
watched it in mystification 
through the window. On the 
roof of the vehicle was a pile 
of boxes, and when the driver 


four small children, and a 

e urse. ; 

F} Fo 4 “What on earth——” said 
William. 

They grouped themselves 


on the nt doorstep and 
« rang the bell. I answered the 
summons. 

My advent appeared to 
surprise them. 

“Hullo?” I said pleasantly, for they seemed to expect 
me to say something. 

“* We've come,” said the gentleman. 

“Fancy that |” I remarked. . 

I imagine he was a choleric gentleman. Anyway, he 
made annoyed snortings, and, picking up a handbag, said: 
“Come along, Maria.’ 

“Pardon me one moment,” I said. ‘May I ask to 
what I am indebted for the honour of this call? Maybe 
my memory has slipped, but I de not recall offering you 
an invitation to my house. Wherefore, then, do you seek 
to intrude thus ?” 

“ Because,” said the choleric gentleman, ‘ I’ve hired 
the house, silly idiot!” . 

This was a bit of a staggerer. 

“So have I,” I confessed. ‘I have the receipt for the 
rent. I paid in advance.” 

“So did I!’’ he snapped. 
allow me to enter?” 

I reflected rapidly. Obviously someone had blundered. 


But if I allowed the choleric gentleman to enter the 
house, I might have difficulty in persuading him to leave 


ain. 
“You'd better go and see Mr. Jackson about it.” I 


said. “ Possession-is alleged to be nine points of the law. 
Good-day |” ; 


I shut the door politely but firmly. A wail arose from 
the children, a burst of ‘ politeness” from the cholerio 
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gentleman. He intimated that I was a swindler, a rogue. 
and a dissembler, that I was in league with Mr. Jackson, 
and that I should hear more of the matter. 
Ultimately he packed his brood back in the cab, and 
4 all went off. 
t was a disturbing incident, but, after all, it was the 
choleric gentleman's trouble, not ours. I sent a sharp 
note about it to Mr. Jackson in distant Bath, and we sat 
down to tea. 
“ Look!” said Ethel, staring out of the window. 
We followed her gaze. A warm porter was propelling a 
truck loaded with luggage, up our path. hind the 
porter walked two ladies, three children, and s man. 
I went to the porch to meet them. 
“‘ Here we are,” said the more aggressive of the two 


“ Here we are, indeed!” I 
“ T suppose you've come to let us in,” said the aggressive 


vy fear Mr. Jackson has done that already,” I 
replied. 

She looked puzzled. 

“T’ve taken the house, I paid the rent in advance, and 
I'm in/” I explained. 

“ Augustus, do you hear that ?” she asked, turning to 
her male escort. 

“ Yes, dear,” he answered meekly. 

“ What do you propose to do?” she asked him. 

“Go home again,” he said in disappointed 


tones. 

“ Not if I die for it!’ said this valiant woman. “He's 
deceiving us. I can see from the very look on his face, 
that he’s deceiving us. We've taken the house, we've 

aid two months’ rent in advance, and we're going in.” 
She dauntlessly advanced a step. 

Iwas afraid. I admit I was afraid; she looked a woman 
of her word. So I closed the door, and we conducted the 
remainder of the interview through the letter-box. 
Ultimately she wont off with her following to fetch o 
policeman, and I returned to tea. 

After tea I reopened my letter to Jackson to add a 
few words. I had just sealed it down when our excited 
handmaiden came to me with the intelligence that a 
[oon aaa had just arrived full of people and 
tru 


I interviewed tho new arrivals. I was courteous but 


And now perhaps you'll 


firm. They flourished a receipt form signed by Mr. 
Jackson. So did I. They became personal. I treated 
them with lofty scorn by shutting the door. One of 
them kicked viciously at the panels. Just to show them 
I was not afraid, I kicked equally viciously at the panels 
on the other side. Finally they went off, sa that 
they were going to look for a policeman. I ass’ them 
that, if they didn’t, I would. 

The affair was becoming acute. I began to see through 
the extraordinary cheapness of Seaview Villa’s rent. 
For the moment Mr. Jackson was beyond our reach ; but 
there would come a time of reckoning. 

At nine-thirty I opened the door to ascertain the 
morrow’s weather prospects. On the doorstep was 
revealed a picturesque grouping of an elderly lady, two 
maids, a parrot, and a Cond. 

She asked me if I were Jackson’s son. I said no, and 
she replied it didn’t matter. Then she and her following 

repared to invade our stronghold. I showed her Mr. 
Vag n’s receipt for twelve pounds; she trumped my 
trick by showing me Mr. Jackson's receipt for eighteen 
guineas. Ultimately Ethel lent her s bottle of strong 
smelling-salts, and she left. 

We called a council of war, did Ethel and William and L 
Though it hardly looked as if our holiday would be as 
ett as we had ho we determined to maintain our 
position. Then we closed the shutters very carefully and 
went to bed. 

We were not disturbed that day, but soon after 
breakfast next morning t athletic young fellows 
arrived with portmanteaux and a receipt of the well- 
known Jackson brand. 

They were beefy, number one-sized young men who 
looked as if they did not like being annoyed, so my bump 
of diplomacy impelled me to address them from ea 
upper-window. 

“* What-ho without!” I called. 

They looked up and told me to come down and open 
the door to them. 

_ © Alas, fair sirs,” said I, “it may not be!” 

One of them wanted to know what was the matter with 
me; another most kindly expressed sympathy with my 
mother. Also, they repeated their demand for the open 
door. 

I explained matters to them. At first they were in- 
credulous, then indignant, and finally truculent. They 
said they had paid two pounds for a week at Seaview 
Villa, and they were jolly well going to get it. I explained 
to them that I had a pair of boots I wanted to pipeclay, 
and so could pass no more time in pleasant ae 
with them. I withdrew my head and shut the window. 
The three young men, with grim determination, proceeded 
to encamp on the lawn. 

They went off at midday to get lunch. Hardly had 
they gone when in quick succession there came deposits 
of (a) two ladies, three gentlemen, and a dog ; (b) a gout 
colonel and two ladies, and (c) a lady and gentleman wi! 
five children. 


I harangued these people from the doorstep. They 
held an impromptu mass-meeting, and, flourishi receipts 
signed by Mr. Jackson, demanded his blood. This not 


they decided to lynch him, or, as a 


being forthcoming, 
off, and William 


substitute, me. Eventually they went 
emerged from the coal-cellar. 

We were now getting used to these alarums and excur- 
sions. Indeed, we rather eajoye them, and the time 
between 1.13 p.m. and 3.45 absolutely seemed to drag 
because no fresh aspirants to the temporary tenancy of 
Seaview Villa came along. 

At 3.45, however, arrived an elderly lady with two 
daughters. Such nice girls. I talked to them quite a 
long time. Indeed, had it not been for Ethel’s interven- 
tion, I would have let them in. As it was, they hardly 
bowed when they left. At five o’clock I inadvertently 
left the front door ajar and a lady with seven children 
trooped in. I interviewed them in rhe Paeee: In spite 
of my bland arguments they declined to leave. e 
mother seemed to think she was safe as long as she kept 
saying: 

ote this that creature Jackson’s signature, or is it not t 
Very well, then!” 

It was William who saved the situation. 

He came softly downstairs to us as we stood in the 


passage. 

sa What time do you expect the doctor ?” he asked. 
“I don’t know,” I answered truthfully. 

William turned to the lady. 

“A terrible thing, small-pox: is it not, madam ?" he 
remarked civilly. 

Woe shut the front door behind the fleeing party, but 
there was really no need. 

We had no more callers that day and went to 
bed, looking forward to‘a further victorious carecr 
on the morrow. Before breakfast next morning I went 
round to the spare room, and there I found the three 
athletic young men very comfortably settled. 

“We got in at two,” they explained very pleasantly 
“ We climbed up the poroh, and, not liking to disturb you, 
just went to sleep here. You'll let us have some blankets 
to-night, won't you ?”* 

We made the best of the situation, and invited them 
to breakfast with us. We explained the position very 
fully to them, and suggested that they should ally forces 
with us in repulsing all attacks on Seaview Villa. 

They accepted the affair as an immense joke, and whole- 
heartedly entered into schemes for making Seaview Villa 
impregnable. 

Wo arranged a system of patrolling, 


organised sentrios 
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and relief-parties and various strategic moves, Hardly 


hed we finished when three other athletic men 
crunched up the and demanded recogni their 
rights as tenants who had in advance. 

Our three young men knew these three men 


and gleefully explained matters. The spokesman of the 
aon eee y aid that that could be hanged for tale ; they 
had hired the house, and they were going to have the 
house. crag ee sage feud came to be looked on as 
great e sets of young men. They made 4 
we of advanced “ king of the castle" contest of it, and 
Grew up rules to regulate the contest. 
The day with seven varied sets of would-be 
vain efforts to enter. About six o’clock 
that night the three hostile young men nearly seoured 
entry disguised as gas-meter men, and were only routed 
after a tremendous le among 


the rose-bushes, 
They made another attack at midnight, but were am- 
bathroom 


bushed by a n-hose directed from the 
window, and they retired in disorder. 

Next day we had five sets of people who exhibited Mr. 
Jackson’s autograph, and then went sadly away. The 
interloping young men, disguised as got 
very near our open dining-room window, but were recog- 


nized in the nick of time. Our garrison made a sortie, 
end a vigorous battle among the geraniums resulted in 
their retreat. William did some peasy work with a 
tennis-racquet and a dozen tennis-balls 

the steps. 

We had more callers to repulse next day, and more the 
day after thet. Mr. Jackson must have spent @ deal of 
money in advertisement. 

Our state of siege ee ee well-known. Regularly 
every moming people to walk out of the town to 
gpend the day watching our callers repulsed. ’ 

I¢-was an exhilarating week. We found the three young 
men very helpful allies, and I was genuinely sorry when 
they left us on aa night after driving off an Italian 
gentleman who called of us several things we could not 
understand. 

On Sunday hostilities were suspended. My letter to 
yr. Jackson came back to me, though. It was marked : 

Gone away ; left no address.” On the whole, I did not 
blame him. 

Early on Monday morning came our first summons to 
arms. I opened the door to an elderly gentleman. 

“ Hullo!” he said. “Who the dickens might you 


bet 
“ I might be Bill Bailey, or Kelly from the Isle of Man,” 
said I “ As it hap Tm not. 
“ You're some relation of Birch’s ?" he suggested, 
“You're another!” I retorted. 
“‘ Where és Birch ?” he demanded. 
“T know not; I care less. Now, you'd better take it 
gently i you can’t have this house. J’m here and here I 
in. “If you've paid your rent in edvance—well, I'm 
"4 but you’re not the only one.” 
‘e looked dazedly at me. 
“ Where és Birch ?”” he asked again. 
who’s worried about Birch,” 
I told him. “All the others clamoured for Jackson.” 
“TI want Birch,” he said. 
this house while I went abroad.” 
did he look like ?” I asked, with sudden mis- 


F 


man, with red hair. Asked me to give him a 
iP fockied Sesces, Said 1 ‘wae. eee Sox! Homey fo 
gave him job—to look after this house.” 


perhaps you'll explain,” be said. 

I explained. It didn’t seem to satisfy him. 

, Ss reciye pow for two months!” he roared ineredu- 
Jously. ‘‘ Why, when I do let the place I always get 
pero, geal gh serene You've been here a week. 
I e t three guineas—six, if you stop another 
week.” eye roved round. ‘Bless my soul—m 
garden! Look at it—s wreck. My geraniums sm: 
my roses ruined.” He became incoherent, ‘‘ Windows 
broken! Lawn ruined! Flower-beds a howling 


wilderness!” 
, and decided 


“ Now 


After a while he became more com 
he would go down to the police-station to inform them 
of the dishonest conduct of Mr. Birch. He would 
yetarn at an early moment, when he would acoompany 
me round the house to take note of any other damage 


He had just vanished from sight when the choleric 
gentleman who had been our first assailant drove up 


with his forces. 
“Now then,” he said in triumph. “I’ve been to 
London and got counsel’s opinion on my case. You're 


committing pape sir! Also, I have dam to recover 
for technical obstruction. Are you gsitig, 10 ebeas me 
a again ?" 

“Ym very sorry!” I said in humble tones. “ We'll 
go. You can come in.” 

He had his belongings triumphantly borne in. Ethel 
and Williams and I packed in feverish haste. The cab 
which had brought the choleric gentleman from the 
station waited to take us back there. 

The choleric gentleman watched us depart. He stood 
on the steps, hands in pockets and loudly remarked : 

“The next person that tries to interfere with me will 


sorry. 

We went. On the way to the station we passed the 
real owner of the house. What subsequently 
at Seaview Villa we know not. We never went back to 
find out, 

Thus was raised the siege of Seaview Villa. 


If you would like a library and a picture gallery for fourpence, get the ROYAB MAGAZINE. 
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Different Kinds of Bumps. 
By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
that why so many of us have to kee 
on waiting for the success that. is so long overdue 
because we have not taken the simple precaution to go 
and have our heads measured up by a phrenological 

n consequence of this omission, many a good plumber 
of to-day is wondering why he cannot succeed at & 
carpenter's job; while people like myself go on writing 
for the papers when we ought to know that our true 
vocation is mending roads or doing something really 
useful. I know this is the case because a phrenologist told 
me so, and it isn’t likely he would be a prejudiced on. 

It ts a well-known scientific fact, aceording to the 
phrenologists, that the shape of the head furnishes a clue 
to the quality of the brains inside. There are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule ; and to this rule there are so 
ny exceptions that real scientists have left off counting 
them, 

If you have a very large head, the chances are that you 
have either got a very fine intellect, or else that you are 
suffering from water on the brain. The only really 
reliable way to settle the matter is to remove the of 
your head with a sardine-opener in the resence of tru 
witnesses whose evidence may be used later on when they 
are sober again. a 
What a Guinea Will Do. 

Phrenologists say that the brain is divided up into 
sections which are indicated by lumps on the saree of 
the head, from which an e rt can tell in two minutes 
whether would be most fitted for the career of a great 
poet or that of a useful ploughman. 

The feo will be five shillings ; but if you care to spring 
a guinea, it will be inted out to you with really beauti 
logic that your splendid mental faculties entitle you at 
least to a seat in the next Cabinet. That’s what o 

nologist told me many years ago, but, so far, I haven’t 
ad s line from either Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour. 

I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the 
phrenologist was mistaken, or else that these statesmen 
do not know a good thing when they see it. The delay 
is really rather provoking; because, of course, I cannot form 
any political convictions until I know which side is going 
to engage me. 

There are about thirty or forty different bumps to 
consider, not counting the one you got at the skating 
rink when you made a dent in the floor with the back of 
your head. In its normal state the bump that represents 
the injured part is known as the organ of adhesiveness. 
You will probably remember the way in which your 
head stuck to the floor for some seco: after the crash, 
so that proves that phrenology is true. 

Of course, phrenologists do not claim to be mathe- 
matically correct every time. There is, for instance, 
the organ of harmony, which is represented by a bump 
ast over the lower corner of the eye-brow. When, 

owever, this bump is seen to be swelling rapidly and to 
be blackening up more and more every minute, it is 
usually a sign of discord. 

Phrenologists are the first to insist that you must use 
your common sense in conjunction with phrenological 
acience all the time. -Most phrenologists, indeed, only 
use common sense, as they find that it pays better, and 
can be more easily adapted to circumstances than a hard- 
and-fast science. 

Beware of the Truth. 

For instance, the bump situated just over the ear is the 
organ of destructiveness. In strict logic, a man who has 
got a bump of that kind should make a competent burglar 
or a really reliable murderer. As, however, you cannot 
very well tell a man that, especially if he is two sizes 
bigger than yourself, you use your common sense and tell 
him he is a man of strong will, and has a fine determination 
that will insure his success in life. 

Then when you ask him kindly to pay at the desk, 
and say that the fee will be five » he will put down 
the money with great septa and probably drop six- 
pence into the hospital-box on the counter as well. 

Whereas, if you had told him the truth, the hospifal 
would have lost rather than over the transaction 
because they would have had to go to the expense of 
sending a stretcher round for you, to say nothing of the 
arnica and brown paper that your condition would call 
for after you had consciousness. 

Truth, as we know, is mighty, and will prevail ; but I 
shouldn’t try it myself all in-one dose on a man with a 
oe reach in the arm, and a fist like a wing-rib 

Of course, it is not fair to take one bump by itself and 
consider it as a test of a man’s character. rhe bumps all 
act together, and sometimes one will neutralise altogether 
the effect of another. Thus under a sudden impulse from 
your bump of destruction, Pie might pick up a stone to 
shy at a street lamp, and then at the same moment you 
would see a omer turn the corner and your bump 

of order assert itself, while your bump of secretive- 
ness would prompt you to hide the stone behind your back. 

If the policeman should ask you what you were doing 
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with thab stone in your hand, your 

bump of conscientiousness would be at 

once swamped by the bump of cautious. 

ness, and you would senly that you 

wanted to take the stone home and 

examine it, as you were studying 
in your spare time. 

There is no bump of truthfulness in 

phrenology, and its absence docsn't 
seem to cause any inconvenience. 
- Where the ist scores mest 
is in his willingness to tell you from the bumps on your 
head just-what profession or calling you ought to adopt. 
If your head is a bit lumpy in the foreground, for 
instance, it indicates that you are gifted with a good 
deal of self-esteem, and he might say that you would 
make a good member of Parliament. 

If your head is abnormally swelled up at the other end 
it would indicate a most benevolent disposition, and if the 
phrenologist knew his business he would touch you tlicro 
and then for a fiver till Saturday week in order to tide him 
over rent-day. 

The Art of Diplomacy. 

Phrenology is a comparatively simple science because 
you can make it up as yuu go along, and if your clicnt 
doesn’t like to be told that he is hot-tempered, you can 
measure the bump again and say that what you meant 
was that he is a little over-zealous in the cause of truth 
and right, and is only apt to lose his temper when he secs 
some flagrant case of injustice to others. 

After that, if you ask the gentleman on leaving to give 
you a written criticism of your skill as a phrenologist, he 
will write in your-visitors' book a note saying that your 
accuracy is almost miraculous, and he ‘can’t imagine how 
it can be done for the money. 

When I write of phrenologists, anyone can see that I am 
moved by the merest jealousy, just because I have to 
work for ® living while a scientific gent. can scoop in half- 
crowns by saying a few kind words to casual callers. 
Still, I have my remedy. I can become a phrenolo:ist 
myself; and, in that case, I shall have the advantage of 
being able to read a man’s head without bothering him 
to come and see me for the pt . Here, for instance, 
is a true delineation of the ler of these lines. 

“You have a head, sir (or madam), your organs 
being very well balanced. ‘You have a very keen sense 
of justice, and if you were s J.P. your decisions would be 
universally Sometimes you are inclined to 
judge people harshly in a moment of haste, but you 
always correct yourself in time. 

“You are very painstaking. Now and again you aro 
inclined to give up the pursuit of a task that is more than 
usually dif cult; but you frequently succeed at last by 
sheer verance, fou are sometimes apt to expect 
more from the world than the world gives, but you get 
over disappointments quickly, and usually look on the 
bright side of things. - 

Phrenology's Only Drawback. 

“ Your disposition is affectionate, and you have a strong 
desire to help those who cannot help themselves, although 
you are more likely to sympathise with misfortune than 
to put your hand in your pocket to relieve it. 

“Your head clearly that you have the defect 
of not being able to concentrate your mind for any length 
of time on unco ial subjecta; and in small matters 
you frequently submit to being imposed upon becauso 
you dislike to make a fuss in order to secure your rights.” 

And soon. This very careful p' ical delineation 
could be extended till it reached a length of two-fect- 
six-inches ; and if a man can a shop and reel it off 
six times an hour at five shilli per reel, you cant 
blame him for having picked up a job which, in thc=c 
times at least, is better than ism or stockbrokine. 

The one great drawback to phre is that it isn't 
so. Ido not know a more fatal objection to any scicnce 
than that. ; 

The particular faculties do not manifest themselves in 
the way claimed by phrenologists, and the shape of a 
man’s head affords no cértain clue to the quality of lis 
brain. Many a man flatters himself that he has a “ good 
forehead,” when all that is the matter with him is that 
his hair is a little thin on top. 

The only thing that can be said of a man who 
Pea five shillings to have his bumps delineated is that 
e has a noble and lofty disregard for the value of money. 
eet 
IN THE LION’S DEN. 

Tux. proprietor of a wild beast show, travelling the 
Eastern counties, recently made an offer of a silver medal 
to any local barber with sufficient courage to shave tlic 
— in the gi den. bel aa 

knight of the razor, i r fame and glory, 
accepted the challenge, Eager: | a chorus of cheers, 
entered the cage. . 

Although the lion betrayed very little interest in the 
proceeains, the barber was obviously nervous, and, 

ving lathered his man, made several nervous dabs at 
one cheek with the razor, keeping a weather eye on the 


as he felt a 


“Course you ain’t afraid!" bellowed the = be 
he wi wi face. ‘“ Anybody can 

ain’t tee me who’s afraid! I—I—I'm afraid of the 
barber ! ” ” 
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NINE RED PENNY STAMPS 


£100 IN PRIZES 


’ Offered again for 


w TRIPLETS. WwW 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 

To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three phrases of three words 
given in the first column below and add to it three additional words which begin with 
the same letters as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial letters 
may be used in any order you like, and should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It is the three words you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you ata glance how to make “Triplets.” Please 
note that you must not use any of these examples: 


- Phrases 
Landlady’s Cat Returns 
Post No Bills [a” 
Daughter's Piano Lessons (@j~ 


ne EAA AAA APAAD AAS ALAA ALAA ALAA AAP AL AL AAA AAA NAA 


Example Triplet: 
Large Cash Reward. 
Naturally Benefits Poets. 
Leave Pa Demented. 


) 
: 
| 


ENTER NOW AND BE A WINNER. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

Ix this week’s ‘Triplets Contest we again give you three 
plrases of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. Tho three phrases are as follows: 


‘ Landlady’s Cat Returas 
Post No Bills 
Daughter's Piano Lessons 


Please note that the words of your Trip'et must hare the 
same initial letters as those of tho words of the phrase 
you select, Those letters, however, need not be used in tio 
order given, but your Triplet shonld have somo bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to make this weok's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write itout on the form in theadjoining coluinn, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one Triplet, 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. j 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
sum of not less than £100, so be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

. 2. When yon have filled ap the entry form, eut it out, attach to 
it a postal order for sixpence,and place it in an envelope addressed 
¥ om Epiror, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


3. Mark your enve’ope ‘‘ Triplets No. 11” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thureday, 
September Ist. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with 
the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. -\rthur 
Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed “ &Co.” 
in the manner shown in this example. The 
number must be written in the ce ‘provided 
on the entry form.- Where one P.O. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. must be written on each 
eutry form. : 


6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplots 
which are to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudica- 
tora, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7. The remaining one-foarth will be awarded in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be Icss than £100. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt sitaitian:” 

10. No correspo will be antered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is fnal, aud competitors may ouly 
outer on this understanding. 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 8. 


In Triplets No. 8 the amonnt available for distribution 
was £100. To each of the following a prize of £7 103. bas 
been awarded : 


On Scottish Moors: Marksmen’s objects safest. 
Tnomas Kerr, 4 Tullideph Road, Dundce. 

While Bertie Flirts: ‘‘ Waist’? becomes ‘ freehold.” 
Wn. O’Keerre, Jail Street, Ennis, Ireland. 


Sam Goes Flying: Sahara greatly favoured. 
CGeorce Harvey, 237 Clarence Road, Camden Town. 
Sam Goes Flying: Grins follow spins. 
H. D. Mace, 52 Crwys Road, Cardiff. 
Sam Goes Fiying: Generally forgetting something. 
E. V. Cuapwick, Fern Villa, Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 
On Scottish Moors: Mostly “outside show.” 
Percy Murer, A. B., H.M.S. Jed. 
While Bertie Flirts: Wag fetches “bridle.” 
Frank Hotmay, Claremont, Chelston, Torquay. 


On Scottish Moors: ‘‘ Sovereigns’ overcome mistates. 
James Waker, 4 Murray Terrace, Kirkcaldy. 


On Scottish Moors: ‘‘ Odd’ stockings match. 
Miss Marte HenpvERSON, 27 Alexandra Avenue, Alexandra 
Park, Manchester. 


On Scottish Moors: Much “* shelling out.” 
Joun J. Bartex, Sawston, Cambs. 


25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Act.lande, A., 24 Royal Avenue, Scarborouyh. 
Bolt, Mis., 4 Fairfax Terrace, Devonport. 
Honar, M., St. John’s Lodge, Raynes Park, Wimbledon. 
Clifton, Mra, 125 High Road, Chiswick. 
Davis, PF. &., 29¢ Errol Street, Bunhill Row, F.C 
Guacott, G., Poole Koad, Branksome, Bourneniouth. 
Halpin, A..108 Ivy Road, Cricklewood. 
Marries, R. J., 16 Colombo Road, Iiford. 
Hill, H., 26 Jamcs Strect, Weston-super-Mare. 
Inglis, M. K., care of Black and Co., Edinburgh. 
King, A., 39 Offurd Road, Barnsbury. 
Lawrie, A., jun., 9 South St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 
Lee, A., 90 Worthing Street, Hull. 
Levers, John W., 94 King’a Road, Melton Mowbray. 
Tuck, It. E., Northgate, Chichester. 
Maish, W. E., Maiden Lane, Queen Street, F.C 
Norman, D., 11 Yeldham Buildings, Fulham Palace Roa, S.W. 
Quelch, Miss R., 36 Tondon Road, Horsham. 
Rayne, Miss B., 69 Edith Road Kensington. 
Rowlandson, R., Sunny Bank, Warton, Carnforth. 
Snow, Miss, Governor's Honse, I.M. Prison, Portsmouth. 
Teinple, F. J., Braeside, Ienley-on-Thamcs. 
Walsh, R., 3 Lancaster Road, Kaling. 
White, H., 325 King Street, F ammersmith. 
Whitehead, G., Lansdowne Villas, Brooklands, Chesbire. 
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. conditiors. 

Signed seccecrsssssseerceacscescccecesorsssccescccccsssseessssersseees 
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And What the Owner Did with Them, You Can Do 
the Same. 


Tae house stood in a London suburb. ~ 

It was rather a nice kind of house, and looked from the 
outside as if it belonged to people who were fairly well-to- 
do—people who could afford to be charitable. 

Inside, it looked just the same. The furniture was nice 
and cosy, and the sitting-room looked on to a lovely 
garden full of flowers. 

But there was something else about this room that 
attracted even more attention than the garden. 

This was a writing-table. On one of the flaps, whigh 
had been pulled right out, were nine red, penny stamps 
in earnest conversation. Just think of it! Nine penny 
stamps on a writing-table ! 

No. 1’s voice rose above the others: “I hear we are 
destined for the Fresa Air Funp.” 


What We Can Do. 


No. 2 answered: “’Tis a good object, and we are 
lucky. Some stamps are no sooner born than they 
are stuck on a letter and destroyed in the post. We, 
for our part, shall live to do a great good in the world 
before we die in the execution of our final duty.” 

Said Stamp No. 3: “Singly, each of us is a power. 
Any one of us, alone, might pay for the carriage of a 
letter all the way from London to Adelaide. But, in 
conjunction, my friends, consider what a force in the 
world we become! It is no small thing to. pay for the 
cost of giving some poor slum child a complete day's 
holiday in the country. And that, I understand, is what 
nine penny stamps can do, when sent to the Fresu AiR 
Funp.’ 

Stamp No. 4 thus carried on the conversation: “ The 
F.A.F. is the cheapest charity in the world. Though 
it is an immense organisation, and carries on its operations 
in the slums of cities in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
yet not a penny of the money subscribed to the Fund is 
spent on organising. It is wonderful, indeed, to think 
that nine humble penny stamps will pay for a child's 
railway journey from slum to green field, and for two 
good meals of healthy country food during the day.” 

Said Stamp No. 5: “I-have heard some ‘wonderful 
facts about this Fund. In the eighteen years of its 
existence it has given a complete day’s country holiday 
to no fewer than 2,312,055 children. Last year 4,050 
little children went away for two weeks’ holiday, and 
236,200 had a day’s outing. That was a record; we want 
to break it this year!” 

Stamp No. 6 remarked: “ Many of the children taken 
from the slums to the fields have never seen real grecn 
country fiells before. And many of them are cripples. 
They go to Epping Forest.” 


200 Children in One Party. 


Stamp No. 7 said : “ Talking of parties, have you heard 
that the children generally in parties of about 209, 
and that to pay for the holiday of 500 children, with the 
necessary attendants, costs £8 2s.? I believe that every 
year many friends of the F.A.F. undertake the entire 
expenses of one of these parties, and then the day is known 
to the children by the name of their benefactor.” 

Stamp No. 8 remarked : ‘‘ It must: be a terrible thing to 
be a child, and to have to live in a slum.” 

Stamp No. 9 said: ‘‘ And it must be a splendid thing 
to be able to send a subscription of 9d. to the Fresu Arr 
Fonp, so that on@thild at least may be taken from the 
slum for a day.” 

At this moment, a hand descended upon the nine stamps, 
enwrapped them in a piece of paper, put the picce of 
paper in an envelope, and addressed the envelope as 
follows: The Secretary, The Fresu Atr Funp, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

This is the cheapest and most deserving charity in the 
world, and, if you like to send a donation to the Frrsit 
Air Funp, it doesn’t matter how much, we will gladly 
acknowledge it in this paper. 


——— ioe 


K.C.'S AND THE KING’S CONSENT. 


When a King’s Counsel wishes to act for the defence 
in a criminal charge brought by the Crown, it is 
necessary for the defendant as a matter of form to 
obtain the Sovereign's permission for himtodoso. The 
following isa copy of the application : 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JONN 8MITH 


SHEWETH 
THAT YOUR PETITIONER is to bo tried at the ensu'ng 
Sessions of the CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT on aa 

“oe ot charging him with certain Misdemeanonrs. 

A 
Your Petitioner desires to have the assistance of WILLIAf 
JAMES NONAME, ESQUIRE, one of Your Majesty's 
Counsel learned in tho Law, todefend Your Petitioner on the 
Trial of the said Indictment. 

YOUR PETITIONER THEREFORE humbly Prays that Your 
Majesty will be gracionsly pleased to grant Your Rosai 
Dispensation for the said WILL{AM JAMES NONAME to 
be of Connsel for your sail Petitioner on the Tria! of tie sad 
Indictment. 

WHO in obedience and duty bound shal! ever Pray, eto. 


Authors and artists both combine To mate the ROYAL superfine—September number now on sale, 
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“ A Lutrcr for yon, sir.” 

The lodging-house servant entered and 
left the room stolidly. {t was nothing 
to her whether the lodger’s correspondence 

r . poet ol Loge woe, good 
or evi aul Bildershaw been sitti : 
alone, staring at the flames of the fre” He How a Musical 
started round eagerly to take the letter. 

He was 8 me man, with a fine, intellectual face. 
But his expression was the dark and brooding one of a man 
who had been £0 often and bitterly disappointed that he had 
almost ceascd to hope. He tore open the envelope with 
trembling fingers, glanced at the letter it contained, and then 


crumpled it up dashed it to the floor with an exclamation 
cf fierce anger. 
“ Refused again!” he cried. He threw out his hands 


‘The fools! They call themselves judges of 
I'm no good. 
I could have 


passionately. 

a man’s work; and yet they keep on telling me 

No good! If I were only given my chance, 
on at my feet!” 

The last words came with a burst of pride and defiance. 
But the mood lasted only a minute. His expression grew 
more sombre as he gazed into the fire again. So absorbed 
was he in his own thoughts that he did not hear the door of 
the room open nor the sound of light footsteps. A hand 
touched him gently. 

“What is the matter, Paul?” his wife asked. ‘ You 
frighten me when you look like that. It is not more trouble?” 

There were all too plain traces of trouble and anxiety on 
Nellie Bildershaw’s face, but nothing could make it anything 
save brave and sweet, with love and loyalty shining in her 
eyes. Like her husband, she was poorly dressed. 

They had both had a bad time. Three years before, 
Bildershaw had been the conductor of the orchestra in a 
provincial theatre. In a modest way he had been doing 
well, and when he married the future seemed bright for his 
wife and himself. But ambition had made him restless. 

He had cherished a belief in his own talents as a composer 
which had swept away all prudence. A few small successes 
had induced him to belicve that he could conquer the musical 
world, if he chose. Scornful of all warnings, laughing at 
Nellie’s advice not to give up a substance for 4 shadow, ho 
had thrown up all his work in his native town and come to 
London to seek his fortune. 


Failure ! 

He had made no headway. Instead, he had gone back. 
All his glittering dreams had turned out mocking mirages, 
and all his efforts to do great work had ended in disappoint- 
ment. They had drifted down until they had reached shabb: 
ig: grey Bloomsbury. Had it not been for the girl. 
wife things would have been even worse—and they were bad 
enough now, in all truth. 

Nellie had never lost courage nor complained. But Bilder- 
shaw had done both—and worse. Before her eget g Nellie 
Jhad been.a music-teacher; and afterwards sho offered 
advice and suggestions to her husband with regard to his 
work. She had done so timidly and modestly, but he had 
refused to listen. He had _ considered himself a genius, 
while she was just commonplace, good enough for ordinary 
bumdram things, but incapable of ge his level. 

For weeks he had earned pani: ey had been kept 
going by Nellie’s scanty earnings. ‘o-night’s letter told him 
that some work he had been sure would be successful had 
been declined by a firm of music publishers. He was growing 
morose and despera'e. He made no answer to her question. 
Her quick eyes saw the crumpled letter on the floor, and she 

its meaning. 

“More bad news !” she said, her voice soft with sympathy. 
“Oh, I am sorry! But never mind, Paul; your day will 
come yet!” 

He sprang to his feet, a wave of passion sweeping over him. 

“Never!” he cried.‘ Not while I am hampered as I am 
now. My nt has no chance, my imagination is stifled. 

*m like a man in prison. I must have brightness and freedom 
from ey mn before I can do my best. If I were not 


bac es 
ort Draczed back!” the girl repeated. She was white to 
the lips, her eyes were full of fear. “What do you mean, 
Paul? Not that you're dragged back he ere ” 

If Bildershaw had looked at her it might have made all the 
difference. But he had turned from her. He was beside 
himself. The last disappointment, following on all the hours 
of gloomy brooding, had thrown him off his balance. 

“Yes, by you!” he cried brutally. “If it were not for 
you hampering me, I should be free to do my best. Our 

has been a ghastly mistake!” 

Nellie did not say a word. He threw himself into his chair 
again, and relapsed into his old brooding attitude. But 

resently the stillness startled him, and he looked round 
Pastily. She had gone. 

He called out, thinking she would answer from the other 
room, but there was no response. She was not there when he 
went to look. On the stairs he met the servant. 

“ Mrs. Bildershaw ?"’ echoed the girl in surprise. ‘* Why, 
don’t you know she’s gone out, sir? I saw her go this 
minute, and I was so took aback when I saw her. 
white, and she was crying, and——” 

Bildershaw snatched his hat and hastened from the house. 
A nameless terror was on him. He knew that Nellie would 
never have thought of going out again at such a late hour 
had she not been driven away. What had he done ? Where 
had she go 


She was so 


ne ? 

The street, as far as be could see it, was deserted. But it 
was dark, and everything was confusing. For a second he 
hesitated, trying to decide which was the better way to go. 
Then he ran towards the nearest corner. 

“* Nellie, Nellie!” 

As the cry was on his lips his heart leaped. He had caught 


distinctly ; 
she seemed the same height. 
her name. She neither looked back nor gave any sign of 
having heard him, but merely hurried on. 

She-went so quickly that he failed to overtake her. She 
turned in and out among the streets, and had it been earlier 
he must have lost her when she darted across Oxford Street ; 

- at there was not much night traffic, and he succeeded in . 


What lov rs look like. 


ae 
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Genius Passed under the Shadow of Cain. By OLIVER MERLAND. 


frightened to find how. weak he was. 


kindly 


keeping on her track until close to the Strand. Then he 


lost her in a maze of narrow streets. 
But he was sure that she was ma for the river. A 
dreadful, bodeful instinct told him so. He felt sure she 
one down Wellington Street towards Waterloo Bridge. And 
e was right. When he staggered to the head of tho bridge, 
breathless, panting, he saw her, more dim and shadowy than 
before, standing in one of the embrasures. 
“Nellie, Nellie, come back !” 


The girl made no reply. Instead, she clambered up on to 


the parapet of the bridge. For a second she stood poised 
there, and then leaped into the river, which, hidden by the 
darkness which drifted over it, rushed swiftly below. 


‘As Bildershaw was rushing to the embrasure 8 policeman’s 


“ That 
I drove her to her 


hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Let me go!” he cried, struggling 
was my wife—and I’m her murderer ! 
death, and I must follow her! " 


s * * s % 


frantically. 


Had not the policeman held him fast, Bildershaw would 
As he fought to release 

His eyes were burning 
The blood in his veins was like 
fire. His brain tortured him ; he was sick and dizzy, and it 


have thrown himself into the river. 
himself he trombled from head to foot. 
with feverish excitement. 


was difficult for him to realise anything clearly. 

But he knew that he had driven Nellie to her death. 

And he knew also, in @ dull, unreal fashion, that the police- 
man was telling him that there 
had been sucked down by 
death before the river police in their boat could reach her. 

“The shadow of Cain! The shadow of Cain!” 

The words seemed to 


was not unsympathetic; but he was too 
legally, Bildershaw 


whatever he might have done 
Privately he thought that “ the gent was @ 


to bring it, about. 
bit cracked.” 


It was his duty to see him home and ascertain his address, so 
no difficulty in calling him as a witness 
at the inquest, which would have to be held if the body were 


that there should be 
found. 


Alone in his room once more Bildershaw crouched — the 
e was 
shaking more than ever, and a dank sweat was on his forehead. 


fire, which was nothing but dead ashes by now. 


MYSTERY. 


; Nothing arouses so much curiosity as a mystery, 
but you can’t solve ours yet as we haven't told 
y you anything about it, WE WILL SHORTLY, 


_ The vague, 
streets grew on 


he made a supreme effort to pull himself together. 

“T must go on with my work,” he muttered hoarsely. 
“JT must show them all that I’m not @ miserable failure. 
I must prove to them that 
all been mistaken fools.” 

Getting up heavily, he pulled some 


apers from the table- 
drawer. They were the first rough 


ughts of his opera, 


the work he had intended should be his masterpiece. Hitherto 


he had never been able to work at it as he had wished. Some- 
thing 
discouragement. But there was nothing to interrupt him 
now. He was quite alone, with the world shut out—alone 
with his genius and his inspiration and the memory of Nellic 
driven to her death. 

It was the last that helped him most, strange as it may 
sound. The thought of her haunted and frightened him. 


what he had done. He was her murderer, and he had loved 
her as he had never loved anything else, not even his 
ambition. 
These thoughts flitted through his brain, but not 
coherently as here set down. They were all blurred and 
jumbled together. 
For hour after hour he worked faster, faster. The room 
was full of dancing shadows; he could not read the blotted, 
sprawling characters he traced on the paper. Several times 
he forgot that Nellie had gone to her death, and twice he 
stopped in Kis work to hold out his hands to her, where he 
thought she was standing, and to call her to him. But no 
sound answered him except the echo of his own voice. 
And at last a great blackness fell around Bildershaw, 
blotting out his knowledge of everything. 


“There! You're. better now !” 
It was a new voice which fell on Bildershaw’s ears when he 
opened his eyes. He was lying on his back, and seemed to 
have been asleep for an almost endless time. He was in bed, 
and when he tried to raise himself he was astonished and 


“What has happened?” he asked vaguely. ‘Is it 
morning ? Was last night real, or—” Sos 
He was thinking of Nellie. But be dared not spcak her 


name. 

-At last he forced himself to look about the room. It was 
his own room at the lodging-house, and the small table near 
the bedside was crowded with medicine bottles. A grave, 

man, whom he guessed was the doctor, was standing 
near the bedside, and the landlady was near him, with a more 


Some mirth-raising pictures by Britain’s leading 
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was no hope—that the girl. 
a swirling eddy and carried to her 


echo in Bildershaw’s brain as he 
staggered home with the policeman beside him. The officer 
used to scenes of 
human suffering and vagaries to be sentimental. He had 
seen what had happened on the bridge, and he knew that, 
had had nothing to do with the tragedy, 


confused sensation he had experienced in the 
him. He seemed to lose his grip on things, 
somehow ; even the familiar room appeared unreal. At first 
he could fix his thoughts on nothing definite ; but all at once 


I am a genius, and that they’ve 


had continually prevented him—some trouble or 


He felt that he would go mad if he sat there brooding over 


unless his once despised 
bringing bitterness, brought him happiness, 
realised that, working together, they would be drawn cher 


humorous artistes appear in 
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sympathetic expression than he 
believed could ever rest on her en 
features. But Nellie was not there 

“T’ve been ill?” Bildershaw sail. 
: avs I been like this since—since la-t 

ight ?” 
e doctor put a firm hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Since last night!” he echoed. ‘ You've been ill for a 
month, my good fellow. You've had a bad time—a very bad 
time. But you're going to pull round now. You mustnt 
worry, that’s all.” 

A blank look stole over Bildershaw’s face. 

“| didn’t know,” was all he could say. 

By degrees he learned that he had been so ill that those 
near him had hardly dared to ho that he could be pulled 
back from the grave. He had been delirious with fever, 
wandering incoherently most of the time. It was all blank 
to him. He remembered nothing. 

No one spoke to him about Nellic. He dared not ask. 
What need ? He knew all that could have been told. She 
was dead, lying in the cold, cruel river, to which he had 
driven her. He was her murderer, though the law would 
never call him to an account. 

He remained weak and indifferent for a week. Nothing 
could rouse him ; it seemed 4s if he did not wish to get better. 
Even when the doctor put a letter into his hands he 
allowed it to lie beside him unopened for hours. When 
he finally opened it, he stared at it with an absolute in- 
credulity. 

It was from the manager of a great theatre, telling him 
that his opera was to be produced within a few days, and, 
while expressing regret that he could not be present at the 
rehearsals, prophesying that his work would be a triumphant 
success. 

“My opera!” he murmured blankly. ‘‘ What docs it 
mean? I don’t understand !” 

“Come, come!” the doctor said. He was disappointed, 
for he had hoped that the good news would brighten the sick 
man, and inspire him with a new longing for health and 
strength. ‘‘ You don’t expect me to believe that you could 
write @ masterpiece and then forget it ? Try to remember. 
You had been trying to finish some work before you were 


ill. 

“« Nobody knows exactly how long you had been working ; 
you were found, unconscious, with your head on the table 
and your papers scattered before you. We—we took the 
liberty of sending the opera to the theatre, and, from what 
I have heard of the work, I think I can safely congratulate 
you in advance on a great success.” 

Bildershaw said nothing at all. He just turned away, 
with his face to the wall and lay very still. 

Oh, the irony, the mockery of it! He had gained his big 
chance at last, after he had driven Nellie to her death— 
Nellie, whose life would have been made so bright and happy 
by the success ! 

He could not bear to think of it. 
more interest in his own work than 
stranger. 

But when the day of the first representation came he 
suddenly announced his. intention of being present. He 
could not conduct his own work, but he could listen to it and 
watch its reception. _ 

So Bildershaw went to the theatre. The opera was 4 
brilliant success. Such music had not been heard from an 
English composer for many ‘years. But -amongst all the 
astonished and delighted audience Bildershaw was the mo-t 
astonished of all. 

Some echoes of his own work floated back to him in the 
music; but there was something besides which was strani 
to him—a haunting tenderness and witchery of melody, such 
as he had never known himself to attain to. It was the une 
thing which had been lacking in his work} 
which had made him a failure until now. 

He was a failure no more. His own boast had come true. 
He had the musical world at his feet, and a 8 Jendid future 
stretched before him. But his heart was as heavy as lead 
and full of bitterness. He would not await the popular 
ovation which was preparing for him, but left the brilliant 
crowded theatre with burning eyes. 

Back in the little room at the lodging-house, he threw 
himself on his knees, and buried his face in the chair his wife 
had used before he lost her. 

“Oh, Nellie, Nellie!” he cried hoarsely. ‘* Success has 
come, but it is Dead Sea fruit, and nothing to me, becaure 
you cannot share it! I would give everything to bring you 

k to me!” 

A an ope touched him, a sweet voice whispered : 

au » 

Was he mad or dreaming? Neither! It was Nellie « ho 
a kneeling beside him, whose arms were clinging round 

m. . 

She had never gone to the river. 
stranger, whom he had followed. Nellie had 
but she had returned to find him ill and raving. 

It was she who had nursed him back to life without his 
knowledge... But his wanderings had told that he believed 
she was dead; and the doctor had feared that the shock «f 
discovering his mistake might be a fatal one in his weak state. 
and it had been arranged that sho should kecp out of sight 
until he was stronger. ‘ 
“ But I could not do it when I saw how unhappy you * ere 
without me,” she said. ‘ And it’s all right, dear. I knew 
you never meant what you said, that you’ve been sorry fer 
it ever since. But I’ve something to tell you, and you must 
not be angry.” : 

She whispered her confession.. The work he had done hal 
been so wild and incomplete that it could never havo been 

Mormed in such a state. It was Nellie who had finished 
it and put into it what it lacked—Nellie who had made it & 


success. 

Was Bildershaw ? A ter Heaven had been 
restored to him ! Bis pride ae gare hl were dead ; and 
the knowledge that his future work would never be complete 


wife had a share in it, instead cf 
; because be 


For days ho evinced no 
if it had been that of a 


and the absence uf 


Jt was another girl. 4 
fled, indced ; 


together than they had ever been before. 
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A Curious Class of Crime that often Baffles the Police. 


——— 


“tp modern mansion flat, because of its isolation, and 
for other reasons, lends, itself with peculiar facility to 
crimes of violence. 

It is the exception, rather than the rule, for dwellers 
in these human warrens to know one another, even by 
name. A ing nod on the common staircase there may 
be occasionally, but beyond that intercourse between 
the tenants is not stip carried on. 

So it happened that when, a year or so back, a woman 
was cruelly done to death in a Brixton flat, nobody took 
any notice, are screams were actually heard in the 
stillness of the night by wakeful neighbours. 

The assassin did his deadly work, passed out and into 
the street, and disappeared. He is somewhere about 
to-day, carrying his ghastly secret with him, for the 
police have never succeeded in laying hands upon him. 

There have been scores of similar crimes committed 
in flats, some of them of an even more mysterious 
character, such as the Battersea mystery, 

A Tragedy of Sweethearts, 

One terrible flat crime caused the hanging of an 
innocent man. The affair occurred in Edinburgh, where, 
high up in a huge block of mansion flats, lived a man 
named William Shaw and his daughter Catherine. The 
girl kept house for her father, but did no other work, and 
was flighty and headstrong. 

She had s sweetheart to whom her father objected, 
and, in order to prevent him from visiting his daughter 
in his absence, Shaw was in the habit of locking the girl 
in the flat when he went out of an evening. 

On the day of the tragedy there was a violent quarrel, 
and William Shaw went out, slamming the door behind 
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him in temper, and leaving his hter locked up as 
usual. Hardly. had he passed out of sight when fearful 
groans were heard emanating from the little dwelling-place. 

After some delay, neighbours forced an entrance, and 
Catherine was found dying, with a large carving-knife 
sticking in her left breast. Asked if her father had done 
it, she is alleged to have nodded her head. Whereupon, 
poor Shaw was arrested, tried, and executed. 

Yet all the while it was a case of suicide. Eighteen 
months afterwards, the then tenant of the flat, had 
occasion to do some repairs, and behind the mantelpiece 
he found a letter in the dead girl’s handwriting and 
dated the day of the supposed murder. In it, she 
announced definitely her intention of killing herself that 
evening, because her father persisted in trying to separate 
her from her lover. 

A flaf murder that for a time puzzled and baffled the 
Glasgow police was that in which a wealthy retired 
tradesman and his housekeeper were found shot inside 


their dwelling-place, although the only door was locked | ‘ 


“and bolted on the inside. 
When Vienna Was Upset. 

It transpired eventually that entrance had been effected 
through a window, to which the murderer had lowered 
himself by a rope from another window in an empty 
flat immediately above. After committing the crime he 
had climbed back up the rope, and had then hauled it 
up and carried it away with him, having also taken the 
precaution to carefully reclose both windows. 

Some few years back the residents of one of the largest 
blocks of flats in one of the most exclusive quarters of 
Vienna were greatly perturbed at a number of mysterious 
jewel robberies that were continually taking place when- 
ever they vacated their apartments for any length of 
time. Property to the value of many thousands of 

unds in the aggregate was missing, and the police, no 

than the owners of the vanished valuables, were in 
despair. 

What enhanced the mystery was the fact that there 
were no signs of forcible entry in any instance, and that 
a caretaker, a one-armed woman named Francisca 
Machalek, lived upon the premises. No suspicion, how- 
ever, attached itself to her, for there were reasons why 
she could not have entered the rifled flats by way of the 
doors, and her affliction, it was argued, precluded the 


possibility of her having climbed in at the windows, 
most of which were situated at an elevation of from 
fifty to eighty feet above the pavement of the central 
courtyard, into which they all opened. 

Nevertheless, it was she, and none other, who was tho 
culprit. Although possessed of only ove arm, she was a 
marvel of agility. She had made for herself a number of 
short hook ladders, such as firemen use, and by their aid 
she was able to clamber from sill to si!l up to almost any 
height. 

Eleven Terrible Stabs. 


{ The above mystery solved itself in due course. Here 
| is one that has never been solved, and that appears, 
i in fact, unsolvable. In a flat in the Montmartre quarter 
of Paris a woman was found murdered a short while back. 
She had been stabbed to death, the body bearing no 
fewer than cleven wounds, any one of which would have 
been sufficient to have caused almost instant death. 

The only door to the flat was bolted on the inside. 
The one window also was securely fastened from the 
inside, and was further protected by strong iron bars, 
and these had not been tampered with. How, then, did 
the murderer obtain access to the flat, and more especially 
how did he escape after having committed the murder ? 
He could not have got out by way of the chimney, for 
there was none, 


—_— of ___— 


A PERFECT MATCH. 

SHE was widow, and her second venture was a widower. 
He was a gentle soul, and hadn’t much to say in response 
to his wife’s frequent comparisons of him with her former 
spouse. But when he did speak it counted. 

One night he dropped off to sleep while she was telling 
him the old, old story. Soon she followed his example, 
only to be awakened at midnight, however, by his uneasy 
turning. 

“‘ John,” she said, “are you awake ?™ ~ 

** Yes, Susan,” he answered softly. 

‘* What on earth’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, nothing, Susan! I was just thinking that 5 
your first had married my first, they would have becn the 
may perfect couple.” 

hen he fell asleep again—while she was talking. 


- WEATHER TO ORDER! 


A body of intelligent French agriculturists are trying to discover ‘whether the active wireless telegraphy now in vogue in Europe is affecting the climatic conditions. 
Their move has led to a suggestion that bsfore long we poor mortals may have the weather entirely under control. Our cartoonist pictures a few pleasant and unpleasant 
incidents in life that may be seen if this suggestion should materialise. 
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Farmer Wurzell“Iil have two 
kegs of sunshine and an 
evening rain please 


application , 


Cun: “if don't ur sunshine}? Smiths 
Wot smaste isn this 


a,1 shail rain qrenade 


Ghd give you a weeks wet weather.” 


Wife: “It's dreadt ly opp—Saeees 
Y ressive fo day, Just order mea. 
ours) breeze From the Stores, will jour 


(twill cause trouble: 
between 


neighbours, 


Jones: “Dorit.you ler that off, we 
Wc eo for a ane ear iC 
rown: “Yes an . 
for my cabbag wan do 


Take fine 
weather 


hha | i 


f} t * ” 
Lae AU 
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%, 
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hy 


i] 3 
x 
on shower, never *" : 

mind fil be even with them yet A 
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No wonder the Weather Chart looks 
‘gium, it won't be wanted, Peopie 
can have what weather they like. 


There’s a train to catch and you are in haste And you want a boox to suit your taste ? 


Then get the ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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CHEAP AT THE PRICE. 

Many years had elapsed since the Hawkins 
family had been able to take a vacation at the 
seaside, and now they had arrived at the meian- 
choly finish of a week's blissful stay at Sandycove, 

e packing up was almost finished when the 
landlady’s little girl brought in their bill, and 
Mrs. Hawkins keonly scrutinised the items 
thereon. 

“Why,” she exclaimed in agonised tonos, ‘* she’s 
actually had the impudence to charge sixpence for the 
cruet !” 

But in the course of years Pa Hawkins had learned 
piety He quietly took the article in question 

m the sideboard. 

“Never mind, ass,” he replied, placing it in his port- 
manteau ; “I really don’t think we'd get a cheaper one 
anywhere !”" 


>_—_oc 


First Girl: “I want to give my sweetheart a surprise 
for sigs present. Can’t you suggest something 2?” 
Second Girk: “ You might tell him your age.” . 
_fCSOCce 
Henderson: “Ever met with any serious accident 
‘while travelling ?” 
Henpeck: “Did 1? I met my wife while travelling 


SOC 
ONE FOR THE WIFE. 


Ir was the same old story of a man who refused to 
tell his wife the outcome of a business transaction in 
which, naturally, she took a deep interest. 

* No,” he sneered, “I won't tell you. If I did, you'd 
repeat it. You women can never keep a secret.” 

“ John,” said the woman quietly, “have I ever told 
the secret about the solitaire engagement-ring you gave 
me eighteen years ago being paste ?” 

>__OCO 

“ WELL, my little man,” inquired a visitor pleasantly, 
“who are you?” 

“I’m the baby’s brother!” was the 
ingenuous reply. 


a a] Oe 
Gamekeeper (to Cockney sportsman) : 
“Tf you don’t hit a hare at the first shot, 


fire the other barrel at him.” 

Sportsman : “ And if I miss him then, what 
shall Ido?” 

Gamekeeper: “Then—then throw your 
gun at him!” 


Sr a) Ol el 


“ Waat delayed you ?"’ asked the parents 
of the youre lady who had been airshipping 
with her swain. “Did you have an 
accident ?” ; 

“Nothing of any importance,” she 
explained ; ‘“‘ the propeller broke, and we 
dropped in on some friends of George's.” 


—-S0Cce— 


HARD LUCK! 

Tue party had fallen rather flat, and at 
fast it was suggested that the guests 
should play a game called “ Grimaces,”* 
which consisted in the company making the 
most hideous grimaces they could, while 
the bashful young man had to award the 
prize to the ugliest contortion. 

The judge did not hesitate in his duty, 
but after a searching glance round the 
room went up to his hostess’s maiden aunt 
and said : 

“T award you the prize without any 
hesitation.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, looking up from her knitting, 
“ but I wasn’t playing.” 

COC é 


* You’Lt have to pay me £5 for this,” said the tramp, 
rubbing his head, to the golfer who had struck him with 
a full drive. 

“ But I called out ‘Fore!’” said the golfer in ex- 
tenuation of his offence. 

“Oh, did you?” said the tramp, “ Well, I'll take 
four.” , 

Coc 


FATAL. 


At great length, Dr. Slaughter detailed to his class of 
nervous nurse-learners the imaginary details of an 
imaginary case of an imaginary patient. 

‘Now, Miss Dasher,” he said, “ in such a case, how much 
morphine, in your opinion, should be administered to the 
sufferer ?” 

“ Eight grains,” promptly replied the girl. 

The doctor made no comment, and continued. But 
suddenly a horrible realisation flashed upon the learner. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I wish to correct the answer I 
made last time. I meant to say that one-eighth of a grain 
should be given to the patient.” 

“Too late,” remarked Dr. Slaughter, a stern look in 
his eye; ‘the man’s dead!” 


The hopsfields of Kent and how they are worked, see the September ROYAL MAGAZINE, price fourpence. 
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uP © and Lsllebs 
Eeliled for bhis week only- 


by, Pfuntley(pri ne 


HAD TO KNOW THE TIME. 

Magistrate: “I am led to understand you stole the watch | 
of the doctor who had just written a prescription for you 
at the free dispensary. Whet have you to say to this 
charge ?"* 

“Well, your Worship, I found myself in a desperate 
quandary. His prescription said ‘a spoonful every | 
hour,’ and I had no timepiece.” 

o_—_0c 

A PnysiciaN was once arguing with his lawyer friend 
concerning the personal characteristics of one of the 
latter’s clionts. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said finally, “ you can’t make an 

1 out of a man.” 

“No, that’s so, I can’t,” rejoined the lawyer, with 

feeling. ‘ We have to leave that for you doctors,” 


o_O Co 
JUST BRAG. 


Se ee Ite 


father 
“His Pal: 


Go hon, yer always brasgin’!” 


HE COULD BEAT McGREGOR NOW. 

PLAYING on a certain course in Scotland, a well-known 
London er remarked incidentally to his caddie : 

“ By way, I played a round with Todd McGregor 
the last time I was here. Grand player, McGregor !’ 

“ Aye,” said the caddie, “ but yo could bate McGregor 
the noo.” 

‘Do you think so?” exclaimed the gratified man, 
being well aware of M "gs prowess. 

“ Aye,” drawled tie “‘“MoGregor’s deid.” 

lOc 


He: “ If you love me, why did you at first refuse me ?” 
She : “I wanted to see what you would do.” 
He: “ But I might have rushed off without waiting for 
an explanation.” 
She: “X had the door locked.” 
Sr gee) ed < 


ONE LOOK WAS ENOUGH 
THE age rapped timidly at the kitchen entrance. 
Mrs. Kelly, angry at being interrupted in her washing, 
mone open the door and glowered at him. 
i id you wish to see me ? " she demanded in threaten- 
ones. 


in 

The pedlar backed off a few steps. 

“Well, if I did,” he assured her, with an apologetic 
grin, “I got my wish, thank you.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 1, 1910, 


- REVENGE. 


“Stor!” The brakes of the motor were 
suddenly applied, a pandemonium of whirling 
wheels arg eae Ge motorist came face to 
face wil msta! m, who had b 
hiding in the hedge. an , ee 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the port! licem: 
taking out his notebook and Tene, Se but acl 
exceeded the speed limit by two miles over a 
measured piece of road.’ : 

“TI have done nothing of the kind,” retorted tho 
motorist ; ‘‘ and, besides ——" 

“‘ Well, if you don’t believe mo Pll call the sergeant, 
bein’ as it was ’im as took the time. He’s in the pig- 
stye yonder.” j 
‘Don’t trouble, Robert,” the other hastened to reply 4 
“I would sooner pay fifty fines than disturb the sergeant 
at his meals !’* 

OC 


The Boy: “Boo, boo! Gus has swallowed my little 


Kind Stranger : “ Gracious! How could that happen?” 
The Boys “ We were playing railways, and he was the 
tunnel,” 
>_—_OoCo 


_ GOOD BUSINESS. 
HAT was the best bit of work you ever did?” in- 
quired the first barber. . 

* ¥ once shaved a man,” replied the second barber, 

“Go on.” 

“Then I persuaded him to have a hair. 
cut, shampoo, facial massage, singe, sea- 
em, electric buzz, tar spray, ond tonio 
ru aaa 

‘““ What then?" 

“ By that time he needed another shave," 


o—_0cC< 


Johnny: “Pa, when is the freedom of 
the City given to 8 man?” 

Pa: ‘“ When his wife goes to the country 
for a few weeks’ holiday.” 
_—_0CN~< 


“Yes,” said Tom Poorman, “I've been 
invited to her wedding, but I’m not going.” 

“ But,” urged his friend, “do you think 
you can afford to have your absence 
noticed.”* 

“Better than I can afford to have my 
presents noticed. That's the trouble.” 


. OC 


Mrs. Grammercy: “If you want a nice 
hall rug, why don’t you get one of those 
tiger skins with the real head on it?” 

Mrs. Gayboy: “I never could use one of 
those things in my hall. You don’t know 
how imaginative my husband is every time 
he comes home late.” 


fr 1 Ol oe 


A WAGGISH STORY. 

Bryxs and Jinks met the other day, and 
got talking. 

“T was on the top ofa tram yesterday,” 
said Binks, “ puffing quietly at my cigar, 
when suddenly a lady sitting by me 
snatched it from my mouth and calmly 
threw it away. ‘You've-no right to smoke 
* on a tram-car!’ she cried. ‘It’s not 

allowed !'” 

“Well?” said Jinks. 

“ Well, I was rather taken aback; but 
in a minute I grasped the le she was 
carrying in her lap and dropped it over- 
board. ‘You've no right to have dogs on 

a tram-car!? Isaid. ‘It’s not allowed!'* She glared, 
and then we both looked over into the road, and there 
was the poodle, running along by the side of the tram, 
and what do you think it had in its mouth 2” 

“ The 2 ! 2 

“No,” said Binks ; “ its tongue.” 

OC 
4 Doctor (to Gilbert, aged four): ‘* Put your tongue out, 
lear.” 

Little Gilbert feebly protruded the tip of his tongue. 

Doctor : “ No, no; put it right out.”* 

The little fellow shook his head weakly, and the tears 
gathered in his eyes. “I can’t, doctor ; it’s fastened on 
to me.’ 


Coc 


UNDER THE BED. 

“Tp was horrible, my dears!’ said Mrs. Gosse-Ippe, 
who was relating to a party of lady friends at reat length 
the details of last evening's burglar scare. “I was lying 
in bed, when eadtionty heard a noise—a mysterious 
creaking. My blood literally froze within me, my dears | 
I crept softly out of bed, and there, underneath, I saw 4 
man’s legs sticking out!” * 
“ Mercy 1” exclaimed the guests, “The burglars 
legs ? 

** No, my dears ; my husband's legs. He had beard the 
noise too!” 


en ee 


EEK ENDING 
den 1, 1910, 
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By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER 


ALLEN. 


CHARACTERS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 
makes their 


and has her taken to her own home. 


Alan Dalbiac: Ginevra’sfather. He is an astute lawyer whose first wife was killed in an Alpine tragedy. Sir Alan falls 
Sir 


her to marry him. Mary consents, but, at the same time, she deci 


that Fitzurse 


ast ay for his crime and leave her free. She writes anonymously to the police and is horrified a few days late 

must pay {9% for Balph's werder, oommite suicide, [tis not Bandys! ciaeilicinas 

Jim Forrest: Ginevra Dalbiac’s lover. Hoe has known her since childhood and is astounded when Sir Alan refuses to give 
his consent to their marriage. There is some dark mystery concerning the past of Jim and Ginevra of which the baronet 


| Mary Sandys is s persecuted and much-wron 
) 


is aware. 


from home to evade he does Larolla a 


Dyas Larolla is London’s costumier. He isa rr old man who, for some reason, hates Ginevra. When Sandys bolts 


service, and, in return, the costamier gives him board and lodging. 
is 


Larolla prepares the dresses for the Duchess of orthby’s ball, and sends Sandys, dressed in one of his costumes. 


at the ball with the Dalbiacs, and she 


is nearly overcome with terror at the sight of her husband. In the course of the even- 


eaves Ginevra’s life by pulling her out of the way of a falling chandelier, and, in consequence, he is made the 


ee ol the how, 


Rhoda Larolla: The costumier’s daughter. She is in love with Jim Forrest 


Last week’s instalment left off with Mary still at the great ball, telling the news toVim Forrest of Ginevra’s narrow escape. 


But Jim has just heard from Sir Alan wh: 


may not marry, and the news stuns him. 


the: 
to her now,” Mary adds, ‘ shall I take her any message from you, Mr. Forrest ?’” 


“Tam 
“No. thank » Jim answers, “ I’ve nothing to say.” 
Tears blind Mary as she turns a 


tarnsaway. She is useless, and Jim must suffer alone. 


CHAPTER TEN (continued). 
“Has Thou Found Me, Oh, Mine Enemy?” 


Gim Forrest's strange and altered 8; , that his answer 
to her question must have him, and that he would 
make some remark Pierrot, otherwise 


a sae ir wget the painfol impresel that Jim had 

co not lon tha’ 

wide: on her, and when she was alone with Ginevra, when the 
chess had returned to her leaving Ginevra in Mary’s 

spoke of him. Ginevra’s face clouded faintly at 


“He t to have saved me,” she said. ‘It would have 

been so nice, and then—-I think that Papa’s unreasonable 

 aggrgs against him would have been done away with. 

a e is unreasonable, Mary, you can’t help acknowledging 
at it is.” 


Ginevra spoke Reserved by nature, she yet felt 
that the moment had come when ht to know in 
what light she Sir Alan’s treatment of Jim. 

Mary's hazel eyes She turned away. 

“T cannot it,”” she said slowly, ‘“ but—but 


only Iaughed—a little bitterly. “To you my 

father is perfection,” she said, “ but I can’t look upon him as 

faultless. He's to spoil my life, only he won’t succeed.” 

She rose as she aod whilst Mary her with 

troubled eyes she arranged her dishevelled draperies and 
studied herself with interest in the mirror. 


es ep, Eee mandy ae 
“Tf I lost Jim I should die,” esa ‘er voice wavered 3 


{t was thin, almost shrill with the agony of soul that the mere 
thought of loss, of separation mae ap. ‘“‘ You who love 
can understand me. Could you live if you knew that you 
Would never see my father again.” 
And to Mary there came a swift vision of the gorgeous, 
fold-clad fi of Fitsurse, seen that evening, and her hands 
ew upwards to cover her eyes. Ginevra’s arms were 
her instantly, and Ginevra’s eagor voice was intreating pardon 
for having roused s train of thought. 
There is no for you,” she said. ‘‘ Mary, at first I 
Was jealous of you, and did not like the ides of a stepmother, 
but now, when I see how you care for him, I feel glad, yes, 


2'd, that you are going to him. 

.” You are very good, vay Kio said Mary faintly. 
Ginevra little gage at the anguish that those well-meant 
words caused her; “ but one doesn’t die eo easily. I know 
that. It is wonderful what one can bear, when one has to.” 

It was almost the first allusion that Mary hed made to her 
Past life, and Ginevra, scarcely kno how to reply to it, 
ee that at that moment the door opened to admit Sir 


wi1¢ came in, full of concern and horror st the narrow escape 
at Ginevra had suffered, anxious to assure himself that she 
Was really none the worse for it. He was the devoted and 
idolising father, with all the memory of the cloud that had 
tome over their relationship, effaced. 

te come to fetch her, be added, if sie tes eum to it, 
yr Sue was awaited b: the te nqueti 
all, as the loner of = creahig: aii — 


In pictures bright 


“The Duchess hopes that you will come,” he added, as 
Ginevra hesitated ; “and if you possibly can, my dear, I 
should like you to make the effort. You see, the accident 
has cast a gloom over the whole entertainment, but one 
will cheer up and enjoy themselves if tay see you—and see 
also that you reall ve not suffered. Besides, Mr. Hardy, 
a ge 6a' Bases is teers and I sige you to thank him. 

at for bi action, his presence of mind, you would 
have been idiled."* e 

“If you wish it I will come,” said Ginevra, but she <) 
with some distaste. ‘‘ I'd like to forget the whole thing,” she 
added petulantly ; ‘‘ it—it was so horrible—like a nightmare. 
IfI could, I should like to drive straight home, and see no 
one again.” 

But Sir Alan would not hear of this. The ball that had 
promised to be such a success had becn marred by the 
untimely accident, and he wished, for the sake of the Duchess, 
that the unfortunate occurrence should be forgotten—that 
people should leave, having enjoyed themselves, 

So, once assured that his daughter had suffered no real 
hurt, he insisted on her appearing at supper. 

Mary, who watched him with a certain fearful curiosity, 
remembering the scene between him and Jim Forrest, of 
which she had been an unconscious witness, wondered if he 
would speak of Jim, but Sir Alan avoided all mention of him. 

Giving his arm to Ginevra, he bade Mary, with a little smile 
of apology, follow them, and Mary for the time understood 
the s masterfulness of Sir Alan’s character, that took for 

nted that all must obey him. 

Though she knew that husband, as one risen from the 
dead, awaited her—all unconscious of her coming—she 
did not back, she made no excuse. Meekly, with only 
the feeling deep in her heart that she was going to her doom, 
ahe went, trailing her soft draperies of white, her face pale, 
a little blank of expression, and with eyes that wero . 
hidden from the world, lest their anguish should betray her. 

One of the glories of Moor Castle was the banqueting hall. 
It was rarely used—its huge and vast proportions required a 
crowd to fill it, to take from it the solemn air it wore of being 
a place where only mighty matters and affairs of State coul 
be discussed. If banquets had ever been held there, they 
must surely have been dim and ghostly feasts; laughter, song, 
and carouse must have been own to them. ‘ 

But to-night the hi hall, whose roof was ribbed like the 
inside of a ship’s h wore an air of brave festivity, all 
dismal ghosts of other feasts that had been held there were 
laid. e stone walls were hidden behind wreaths of lilies, 
huge trails of smilax and ivy, and there were roses everywhere. 

| blooming in huge pote, roses twined about the 
ictures, curtains of puro white Frau Carl Druschki’s over the 
oors, pink La France round the stone pillars that rose 
from the polished oak floor, the air was filled with the scent 
of them, the eye was ravished by the blaze of beautiful 
coloura, 

ore was set out at two long tables, all dazzling with 

te, and at numerous small ones. People were ly 
Bea: but as Ginevra ap everyone rose with one 
accord and welcomed her with loud enthusiasm. Mary, for- 
gotten in the background, swept the gay and motley throng 
with an anxious glance. Beside the hess, she caught 
sight of a splendid golden figure, she saw a handsome face, a 
bead noble in ita bearing and proportions, and for an 
instant she closed her eyes. 

When she opened them, Ginevra was shaking hands with 
Baldur, the sun-god, and Sir Alan was looking on. Mary, with 
the instinct to hide strong in her, drew back behind a rose- 
bush in full bloom. She was shaken by a sudden storm of 
fury, of blind rage, that frightened her. 

(Continued on next page-) 
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WHY EVERY HOME NEEDS 
an Buk 


Some Important Facts.- 


FEW days ago a stranger called in at the Zam-Buk 
Laboratories and asked how it came about thay 
so many of his neighbours and friends, normal 

healthy people, regularly bought Zam-Buk, whereas he 
had not hitherto appreciated the need of it in his family. 
These people were not, to his knowledge, afflicted 
with any distressful complaint like eczema, piles, 
ulcers, for which Zam-Buk 
= had, he knew, an excellent 

reputation. 
Our quiet reply was that 
haps all these intelligent 
‘olk had seen sooner than he 
had how they could both save 
Z money and escape worry b 
. promptly employing Zam-Buk 
or the hundred and one 
4) “Zame iittle mishaps of everyday 


domestic life. 

Baby falls and bruises his forehead; just a touch of 
Zam-Buk and no more pain and no more tears, only a 
new piece of skin grown and an entire absence of 
swelling and discoloration. The same soothing aid if 
the little one’s skin is chafed, raw or irritable with 
bathing, or owing to the weather. The maid cuts her 
on, instead of the bread; nothing stops the bleeding 
and purifies and heals the wound so quickly as Zam-Buk. 

The wife or as eel of the house sprains her ankle 
on the stairs, scalds or burns 
her hand at the cookin 
range; it is the handy box o: 
Zam-Buk that is at once 
reached down from the 
mantelpiece. The children at 
school risk catching ringworm 
and eczema from their less 
cleanly schoolfellows, and 
Zam-Buk quickly cures. 

Zam-Buk has a unique 
herbal origin and a scientific composition that make it 
the finest soothing and antiseptic healer within reach of 
the public to-day. It has earned world-wide renown, 
and its great range of usefulness entitles it to an 
important place in every home. How far is the handi- 
ness, cleanliness, and ever-readiness, and the parity 
and concentrated healing power in Zam-Buk prefer: 
able to the old, cheap, rancid ointments composed 
mainly of coarse animal fat? 
The discovery of Zam-Buk, while it 
has brought new achievements over 
eczema, piles, ulcers, and all like 
dark maul has also ensured a happy 
issue out of the simple everyday acci- 
dent and its manifold complica- 
tions. 

For this pera ph, cut from 
Pearson's Weekly, Sept. Ist, and a 

mny stamp, the Zam-Buk Co., 
Teds, will send you a free trial 
sample, along with antails of a grand 

Prize Competition. “Never a 

better maxim than ‘Keep Zam-Buk 
always handy,’” is the comment of 
all who have become acquainted with 
this wonderful balm. 


THE VERY LATEST 
IN SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


COLD 
STEEL. 


A Romance of the days of King Henry VIII. 


M. P. SHIEL, 


Author of “The Yellow Danger,” “The White Wedding.” 


Sold at all Bookstalls price 6d.; or post free for Sd. from 

C. AnTHuR Pearson Lrp., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0% 

from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 136 titles, 
may be obtained on application. 


you do delight? Then get the ROYA and you'll be right, 
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CHEAP AT THE PRICE. 

Many years had elapsed since the Hawkins 
family had been able to take a vacation at the 
pale: and now they had arrived at the metan- 
choly finish of a 

e packing up was almost finished when the 
landlady’s little girl brought in their bill, and 
Mrs. Hawkins keonly scrutinised the items 
thereon. 

“Why,” she exclaimed in agonised tonos, ‘she’s 
actually had the impudence to charge sixpence for the 
cruet !” 

But in the course of years Pa Hawkins had learned 

ilosophy. He quietly took the article in question 

m the sideboard. 

“© Never mind, lass,” he replied, placing it in his port- 
manteau ; “I really don’t think we'd get a cheaper ono 
anywhere !” 


week’s blissful stay at Sandycove. 


>_OCc 


First Girl: “1 want to give my sweetheart a surprise 
for a ney present. Can’t you suggest somcthing ? eB 

Second Girk : “* You might tell him your age." . 

Sr ae) aad 

Henderson: “Ever met with any serious accident 
‘while travelling ?” 

Henpeck: “Did 12 I met my wife while travelling 
abroad.” 


—_0C 
ONE FOR THE WIFE. 


Ir was the same old story of 8 man who refused to 
tell his wife the outcome of a business transaction in 
which, naturally, she took a deep interest. 

“No,” he anecred, “I won't tell you. If I did, you'd 
repeat it. You women can never keep & secret.” 

* John,” said the woman quietly, “ have I ever told 
the secret about the solitaire engagement-ring you gave 
me eighteen years ago being paste ?” 


lOO 
“WELL, my little man,” inquired a visitor pleasantly, 
‘who are you?” 
“Tm the baby’s brother!” was the 
ingenuous reply. 
a] Ol a 


(to Cockney sportsman) : 
ou don’t hit a hare at the first shot, 
fire the other barrel at him.” 
Sportsman : “ And if I miss him then, what 
shall Ido ?” 
Gamekeeper: “Then—then throw your 
gun at him!” 


OC 


“ Wuat delayed you ?”’ asked the parents 
of the oo lady who had been airshipping 
with her swain. “Did you have an 
accident ?” 

“Nothing of any importance,” she 
explained ; “the propeller broke, and we 
dropped in on some friends of George’s.” 


> S0ce< 


HARD LUCK! 

Tue party had fallen rather flat, and at 
fast it was suggested that the guests 
should play a game called “ Grimaccs,” 
which consisted in the company making the 
most hideous grimaces they could, while 
the bashful young man had to award the 
prize to the ugliest contortion. 

The judge did not hesitate in his duty, 
but after a searching glance round the 
room went up to his hostess’s maiden aunt 
and said : 

“TI award you the prize without any 
hesitation.” 

“Qh,” said the lady, looking up from her knitting, 
* but I wasn’t playing.” 

o_O Co< , 


* You’. have to pay me £5 for this,” said the tramp, 
nublng $i head, to the golfer who had struck him with 
a full drive. : 

* But I called out ‘Fore!*” said the golfer in ex- 
tenuation of his offence. 

s Ob, did you?” said the tramp. “ Well, I'll take 
four.’ , 


Gamekec per 
ec If 


>_lOC 


FATAL. 


At great length, Dr. Slaughter detailed to his class of 
nervous nurse-learners the imaginary details of an 
imaginary case of an imaginary patient. 

‘Now, Miss Dasher,” he said, “ in such a case, how much 
morphine, in your opinion, should be administered to the 
sufferer ? '* 

“ Eight grains,” promptly replied the girl. 

The doctor made no comment, and continued. But 
suddenly a horrible realisation flashed upon the learner. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I wish to correct the answer I 
made last time. I meant to say that one-eighth of a grain 
should be given to the patient.” 

“Too late,’ remarked Dr. Slaughter, a stern look in 
his eye ; “the man’s dead!” 


The hopsficlds of Kent and how they are worked, see the September ROYAL MAGAZINE, price fourpence. 


| 
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by Pfuntlaey(p right 


HAD TO KNOW THE TIME. 
Magistrate: “1 am led to understand you stole the watch 
of the doctor who had just written a prescription for you 
at the free dispensary. Whet have you to say to this 
charge ?” 
“Well, your Worship, I found myself in a desperate 
quandary. His prescription said ‘a spoonful every 


hour,’ and I had no timepiece.” 
>—_ oc 


A PHysIcrAN was once arguing with his lawyer friend 
concerning the personal characteristics of one of the 
latter’s clicnts. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said finally, “ you can’t make an 

1 out of a man.” : 

“No, that’s so, I can’t,” rejoined the lawyer, with 

feeling. ‘ We have to leave that for you doctors,” 


>__OCf 


First Little Ragged Urchin (gazing at a notice outside a police-station): “See that? It’s 
father "os wanted.” 
His Pal: “Go hon, yer always brassin’ !” 


HE COULD BEAT McGREGOR NOW. 

PLAYING on a certain course in Scotland, a well-known 
London er remarked ine’ to his caddie : 

“ By the way, I played s round with Todd McGregor 
the last time I was here. Grand player, McGregor!’ 

“ Aye,” said the caddie, “ but yo could bate McGregor 
the noo.” 

‘Do you think so?” exclaimed the gtatified man, 
being well aware of — prowess. 

“* Aye,” drawled tue ie. ‘“‘McGregor’s deid.” 

o__ OC 


He: “ If you love me, why did you at first refuse me ?” 

She: “* I wanted to see what you would do.” 

He: “ But I might have rushed off without waiting for 
an explanation.” 

She: “I had the door locked.” 


>_< : 


ONE LOOK WAS ENOUGH 
TE ‘nigel rapped timidly at the kitchen entrance. 
Mrs. Kelly, angry at being interrupted in her washing, 
Bung Spee the door and glowered at him. 
“Did you wish to see me ? " she demanded in threaten: 


ing tones. 
The lar backed off a few steps. 
“Well, if I did,” he assured her, with an apologetic 


grin, “I got my wish, thank you.” 


alps 


100 REWARD. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 1, 1910, 


- REVENGE. 


“Stop!” The brakes of the motor were 
suddenly applied, a pandemonium of whirling 
wheels , and the motorist came face to 
face with Constable Coppem, who had been 
hiding in the hedge. — 

* Excuse me, sir,” said the portly police 
taking out hg sie — ere Le iat pon 
exceeded t speed imit two miles ove 
measured piece of road.’ ‘ A 

“I have done nothing of 
motorist ; “‘ and, besides ——’ 

“ Well, if you don’t believe me Pll call the sergeant, 
Lined as it was ’im as took the time. He’s in the pig. 
s' ye r.”” ~ 
“Don’t trouble, Robert,” the other hastened to reply 4 
“‘T would sooner pay fifty fines than disturb the sergeant 
at his meals!” 


the kind,” retorted the 


a lelo ae 
The Boy: “ Boo, boo! Gus has swallowed my little 


e 
Kind Stranger : “ Gracious! How could that happen?” 
The Boy: “ We were playing railways, and he was the 
tunnel,” 
Ol 


_ GOOD R idet pe ESS. 

HAT was the best bit of work you ever did?” in- 
quired the first barber. ss = 
“I once shaved a man,” replied the second barber, 

“Go on.” 

“Then I persuaded him to have a hair. 
cut, shampoo, facial massage, singe, sea- 
pe 5] electric buzz, tar spray, and tonic 
ru 3 

“What then ?" 

“ By that time he needed another shave." 


~_—_OCco 


Johnny: “Pa, when is the freedom of 
the City given to a man?” 

Pa: “ When his wife goes to the country 
for a few weeks’ holiday.” 


>_SOC~< 


“ Yes,” said Tom Poorman, “I've been 
invited to her wedding, but I’m not going.” 

“ But,” urged his friend, “do you think 
you can afford to have your absence 
noticed.” 

“Better than I can afford to have my 
presents noticed. That's the trouble.” 


OC 


Mrs. Grammercy: “Tf you want a nice 
hall rug, why don’t you get one of those 
tiger skins with the real head on it ?” 

Mrs. Gayboy : “I never could use one of 
those things in my hall. You don’t know 
how imaginative my husband is every tims 
he comes home late.” 


>_—_0Ccf< 


A WAGGISH STORY. 

Brvxs and Jinks met the other day, and 
got talking. 

“T was on the top ofa tram yesterday,” 
said Binks, “ puffing quietly at my cigar, 
when suddenly a lady sitting by me 
snatched it from my mouth and calmly 
threw it away. ‘You've-no right to smoke 

* on a tram-car!’ she cried. ‘It’s not 
allowed !*”” 
“Well?” said Jinks. 
“Well, I was rather taken aback; but 
in a minute I grasped the le she was 
carrying in her lap and dropped it over- 
board. ‘You've no right to have dogs on 
a tram-car!? J said. ‘It’s not allowed!" She glared, 
and then we both looked over into the road, and there 
was the poodle, running along by the side of the tram, 
and what do you think it had in its mouth 2” 

“oe The cigar ! 2 

“No,” said Binks ; “ its tongue.” 

>—_OCc 

r Doctor (to Gilbert, aged four): ‘‘ Put your tongue out, 

lear.” 

Little Gilbert feebly protruded the tip of his tongue. 

Doctor : “ No, no; put it right out.”* 

The little fellow shook his head weakly, and the tears 
gathered in his eyes. “I can’t, doctor ; it’s fastened on 
to me.” 


DOC 


UNDER THE BED. 

“Tp was horrible, my dears!" said Mrs. Gosse-Ipp?, 
who was relating to a party of lady friends at great length 
the details of last evening's burglar scare. ‘‘I was lying 
in bed, when suddenly I heard a noise—a mysterious 
creaking. My blood literally froze within me, my dears ! 
I crept softly out of bed, and there, underneath, I saw 4 
man’s legs sticking out!” ‘ 

“ Mercy | ” exclaimed the guests, “ The burglar’ 
? 


my dears ; my husband's legs, He had bea rd the 
noise too!” 


Bee uh 


EEK ENDING 
ta 1, 1910, 


SEGIN THIS TELLING SERIAL TO-DAY. 
—————————————————_——— ee 
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CHARACTERS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 


y 
i 
z 
i 
Me 


Sir Alan Dalbiac: Ginevra’sfather. He is an astute lawyer whose first wife was killed in an Alpine me oe Sir Alan falls 


in love with Mary Henslowe and asks her to marry him. Mary consents, but, at the same tim 
must pay for his crime and leave her free. She writes anonymoualy to the poli 
man, arrested for Ralph’s murder, commits suicide. It is not Sandys! 

Forrest: Ginevra Dalbiac’s lover. He has known her since childhood and is astounded when Sir Alan refuses to give 
his consent to their marriage. There is some dark mystery concerning the past of Jim and Ginevra of which the baronet 


Jim 


is aware. 
Dyas Larolla is London’s costamier. He isa 
from home to evade justice he does Larolla a 


Larolla prepares the dresses for the Duchess of Northby’s ball, and sends 
and she is nearly overcome with terror at the eight of her husband. In the course of the even- 


at the ball with the 


E 
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d 
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: 
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: 
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@, she decides that Fitzurse 
ice and is horrified a few days later when a 


old man who, for some reason, hates Ginevra. When Sandys bolts 
service, and, in return, the costumier gives him board and i 


D lodging. 
Sandys, dressed in one of his costumes. Mary 


Dalbiacs, 
ing Sandys saves Ginevra’s life by pulling her out of the way of a falling chandelier, and, in consequence, he is made the 


hero of the hour, 


Rhoda Larolla: The costumier’s daughter. She is in love with Jim Forrest 


“No, » Jim answers, “ I’ve nothing to say. 
Tears blind Wary as 


CHAPTER TEN (continued). 
“Has Thou Found Me, Oh, Mine Enemy?” 
AAPA APP LD OOOOwOrOMOD COUWOD”OOoworwr” 


Many was afraid that her companion might havelobserved 
Jim Forrest’s strange and altered nce, that his answer 
to her question must have him, and that he would 
make some remark thereupon. But Pferrot, otherwise 
Augustus Godwin, known to his intimates as Duster, was too 
healthily self-absorbed to notice others, he had seen nothing 


Sa ah kes the painful impression that Jim had 
e lorget on thai 

made con ak, and when she was alone with Ginevra, when the 
Duchees had returned to her leaving Ginevra in Mary’s 
hands, she spoke of him. "a face clouded faintly at 


the mention of her lover’s name. 

“He t to have saved me,” she said. ‘It would have 
been so nice, and then—-I think that Papa’s unreasonable 
painaee against him would have been done away with. 
ie Z ‘s unreasonable, Mary, you can’t help acknowledging 

at it is.” 

Ginevra spoke frankly. Reserved by nature, she yet felt 
that the moment had come when Mary ought to know in 
what Hight she regarded Sir Alan’s treatment of Jim. 

Mary's She tarned away. 

“TI cannot it,” she sald slowly, ‘‘ but—but 
Ginevra, it is so difficult for me not to think that your father 
knows best. He—he must have reason for acting as he did.” 


But Ginevra only laughed—a little bitterly. “To you my 
father is perfection,” she said, “ but I can’t look upon him as 
faultless. He's to spoil my life, only he won’t succeed.” 

She rose as she tnd whilst Mary her with 
troubled eyes she her dishevelled draperies and 


studied herself with interest in the mirror. 

Suddenly she turned be mag In those strange, dark eyes, 
that were in such contrast to en of her hair, the pallor 
of her akin, there was an that Mary had never yet 
teen them wear. , anger, fear, all those emo- 


“iat perce weaned Se cons Be sonal ae 
“If I lost Jim I should die,” She anid. er voice wavered ; 


{t was thin, almost shrill with the agony of soul that the mere 
thought of loss, of separation con up. ‘‘ You who love 
can understand me. Could you live if you knew that you 

Would never see my father ie 
And to Mary there came a swift vision of the gorgeous, 
gold-clad fi of Fitzurse, seen that evening, and her hands 
Ginevra’s arms were round 


but now, when I see how you care for him, I feel glad, yes, 


@'ad, that you are going to m him. 

.” You are very good, vey aied,” said Mary faintly. 
Ginevra little at the anguish that those well-meant 
Words caused her; ‘ but one doesn’t die so easily. I know 
that. It is wonderful what one can bear, when one has to.” 

It was almost the first allusion that Mary had made to her 
Past life, and Ginevra, scarcely knowing how to reply to it, 
Le that at that moment the door opened to admit Sir 


ini1¢ came in, full of concern and horror at the narrow escape 

at Ginevra had suffered, anxious to assure himeelf that sne 

sek really none the worse for it. He was the devoted and 
olising father, with all the memory of the cloud that had 

tome over their p, eff 

Me Pee come to fetch ber, be added, if ue cai canal oa 

Ot she was awai the ta in t! anque 

all, as the howe of icccing ” 


In pictures bright 


“The Duchess hopes that you will come,” he added, as 
Ginevra hesitated; “and if you possibly can, my dear, I 
should like you to make the effort. You see, the accident 
has cast a gloom over the whole entertainment, but everyone 


will cheer up and enjoy themselves if they see you see 

also that you really have not suffered. Donden Mr. Hardy, 

ee you, is there, and I wish you to thank him. 
ut for 


action, his presence of mind, you would 
have been od i 

“If you wish it I will come,” said Ginevra, but she .:] 
with some distaste. ‘‘I’d like to forget the whole thing,” she 
added petulantly ; ‘‘ it—it was so horrible—like a nightmare. 
If I could, I should like to drive straight home, and see no 
one again.” 

But Sir Alan would not hear of this. The ball that had 
promised to be such a success had been marred by the 
untimely accident, and he wished, for the sake of the Duchess, 
that the unfortunate occurrence should be forgotten—that 
people should leave, having enjoyed themselves, 

So, once assured that his daughter had suffered no real 
hurt, he insisted on her appearing at supper. 

Mary, who watched him with « certain fearful curiosity, 
remembering the scene between him and Jim Forrest, of 
which she had been an unconscious witness, wondered if he 
would speak of Jim, but Sir Alan avoided all mention of him. 

Giving his arm to Ginevra, he bade Mary, with a little smile 
of apology, follow them, and Mary for the time understood 
the s' masterfulness of Sir Alan’s character, that took for 
granted that all must obey him. 

Though she knew that her husband, as one risen from the 
dead, awaited her—all unconscious of her coming—she 
did not back, she made no excuse. Meekly, with only 
the feeling deep in her heart that she was going to her doom, 
she went, trailing her soft draperies of white, her face pale, 
a little blank of expression, and with eyes that were : 
hidden from the world, lest their anguish should betray her. 

One of the glories of Moor Castle was the banqueting hall. 
It was rarely used—its huge and vast proportions required a 
crowd to fill it, to take from it the solemn air it wore of being 
a place where only mighty matters and affairs of State coul 
be discussed. If banquets had ever been held there, they 
must surely have been dim and ghostly feasts; laughter, song, 
and carouse must have been wn to them. ; 

But to-night the huge hall, whose roof was ribbed like the 
inside of a ship's hal, wore an air of brave festivity, all 
dismal ghoste of other feasts that had been held there were 
laid. e stone walls were hidden behind wreaths of lilies, 
hnge al of smilax and ivy, and there were roses everywhere. 

blooming in huge pote, roses twined about the 

ictures, curtains of puro white Frau Carl Druschki’s over the 

oors, pink La France round the stone pillars that rose 

from the polished oak floor, the air was filled with the scent 

of them, the eye was ravished by the blaze of beautiful 
coloura, 


8u was eet out at two long tables, all a 
gold plate, and at numerous small ones. People were ly 
Srsial, but as Ginevra appeared everyone rose with one 


accord and welcomed her with loud enthusiasm. Mary, for- 
gotten in the background, swept the gay and motley throng 
with an anxious glance. Beside the hess, she caught 
sight of a splendid golden figure, she saw a handsome face, a 
head noble in ite bearing and proportions, and for an 
instant she closed her eyes. 

When she opened them, Ginevra was shaking hands with 
Baldur, the sun-god, and Sir Alan was looking on. Mary, with 
the instinct to hide strong in her, drew b: behind a rose- 
bush in full bloom. She was shaken by a sudden storm of 
fury, of blind rage, that frightened her. 

(Continued on next page-) 
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Some Important Facts.- 


FEW days ago a stranger called in at the Zam-Buk 
Laboratories and asked how it came about tha} 
so many of his neighbours and friends, normal 

healthy people, regularly bought Zam-Buk, whereas he 
had not hitherto appreciated the need of it in his family. 
These people were not, to his knowledge, afflicted 
with any distressful complaint like eczema, piles, 
ulcers, for which Zam-Buk 
= had, he knew, an excellent 
reputation. 
Our quiet reply was that 
haps all these intelligent 
‘olk had seen sooner than he 
had how they could both sare 
money and escape worry b 
promptly employing Zar nk 
or the hundred and one 


was iittle mishaps of everyday 
domestio life. 
Buby falls and bruises his forehead; just a touch of 
Zam-Buk and no more pain and no more tears, only a 
new piece of skin grown and an entire absence of 
swelling and discoloration. The same soothing aid if 
the little one’s skin is chafed, raw or irritable with 
bathing, or owing to the weather. Tho maid cuts her 
finger instead of the bread; nothing stops the bleeding 
and purifies and heals the wound so quickly as Zam-Buk. 
The wife or a pn of the house sprains her ankle 
on the stairs, scalds or burns 
her hand at the cookin 
range; it is the handy box o 
Zam-Buk that is at once 
reached down from the 
mantelpiece. The children at 
school risk catching ringworm 
and eczema from their less 
cleanly schoolfellows, and 
Zam-Buk quickly cures. 
Zam-Buk has a unique es ; 
herbal origin and a scientific composition that make it 
the finest soothing and antiseptic healer within reach of 
the public to-day. It has earned world-wide renown, 
and its great range of usefulness entitles it to an 
important place in every home. How far is the handi- 
ness, cleanliness, and ever-readiness, and the purity 
and concentrated healing power in Zam-Buk prefer. 
able to the old, cheap, rancid ointments composed 
mainly of coarse animal fat? 
The discovery of Zam-Buk, while it 
has a asuiaveupnt aye 
eczema, pi cers, an ike 
dark parila; has also ensured a happy 
issue out of the simple everyday acci- 
dent and its manifold complica- 
thor th b, cut f 
or this paragraph, cuf from 
Pearson's Week ig Ist, and a 
mny stamp, the Zam-Buk Co, 
reeds, will send you a free trial 
sample, gone with Xetails of a grand 
Prize Competition. ‘“ Never a 
better maxim than ‘Keep Zam-Buk 
always handy,’” is the comment of 
all who have become acquainted with 
this wonderful balm. 


THE VERY LATEST 


A Romance of the days of King Henry VIII 


M. P. SHIEL, 


Author of “The Yellow Danger,” “The White Wedding.” 


—_—_—_—__ 


Sold at all Bookstalls price 6d.; or post for &d. von 

C. ArTHvR Pearson Lrtp., 17 Henrietta St: London, W.' 

from whom a complete liet of Sixpenny No’ over 136 titles, 
may be obtained on application, 


you do delight? Then get the ROYAL and you'll be right. 


ae 


She realised that at that moment as she looked upon him, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
| she could do nothing. Still, white as some statue she sat 
on Fitzurse Sandys, the man who had come back to life to | there, and Fitzurse Sandys with every second’s flight was 
ruin her, that she could herself have killed him. She looked | coming closer. 
down at her slim hands, wondering, could they have carried | 
out such a deed ? And she felt that  stre pipned pen CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
hers by right would have come to her. Hate wou have 
iven ‘4 ce coed her with a power to destroy the man who | The Prey of the Sea. 
eserved death. . =| OPP 
“Mary —at the sound of her name, uttered in the voice Ir was Rhoda Larolla who at that moment saved Mary 
whose every tone thrilled her—Mary looked round; Sir Alan’ Henslowe. Her darting, eager glance caught the glisten of 
stood there. She brought a smile to her lips. What an the golden armour of Baldur—most magnificent sun-god— 
- accomplished dissembler she was becoming, she thought and swifily as the snake, whose spirit she represented, she rose 
bitterly. _— a pate to one bey nie penieome iy ais Auabed 
* Pye been looking for you,” Sir Alan said; “ the Duchess by t ‘oc wine that he had freely taken, stop as the brilliant- 
is waitin’ for us, t's bet ‘a seat for you near her, Mary. hued little creature presented herself. He laughed 
Come, my dear.” a! uncertainly. Ce 
It was with difficulty that Mary kept back a laugh of wild, ‘“* Miss Rhoda—where have you sprung from ? ” he inquired. 
amusement at the thought that she was to cat at the same table | “I missed you. Looked for you everywhere, but you were 
as her husband, she—who had tried to betray him—to deliver | not to be found.” 
him over to judgment and to death. Fitzurse was aware that he had neglected Rhoda, and he 
But she kept firm control over herself. feared that she might carry home some tale to Dyas Larolla 
“ Oh, pi , I don’t think that I can face it,” she said | that would cause the latter to him with ispleasure, 
pleadingly. “I do hate strangers, and then’ Ginevra’s | and perhaps even lead to his—S 'ys—losing his comfortable 
accident gave me such a shock, and I’m not strong yet. Alan | quarters in Bloomsbury. He knew also that he ought not 
—if you will only make some excuses for me. Indeed, I | to have teased her concerning Jim Forrest, for whom, he had 
don’t believe that I could stand it.” gathered from Larolla, she had a liking ! 
Sir Alan was vexed, 80 vexed Rhoda had a temper, and one never knew what might 


that Mary marvelled at) 
herself for resisting him. But she was firm ; no power should ' 
take her to that table where her husband sat ent! oned as the 

hero of the evening. She would betra herself—and that she 
must not do. ‘That one idea was firmly fixed in her torn and 
distracted mind. Whatever happened she must keep her 
secret from Sir Alan. . : . 

“But you must have some supper,” Dalbiac said impati- 
ently ; ‘really, Mary, I think that you might do as I ask. 
What will the Duchess say?” : ; 7 

* Go back to her and ‘aliber that I’m ill, that I can’tcome,” | 
answered Mary hastily; “as to supper, there’s a table over | 
there with only a girl sitting at it. I have something to eat | 
there. I’in not equal to meeting anybody now, Alan, indecd 
I am not—I feel that I cant bear any 

ple about me—people I have to talk to. 
Pvent to be alone just for a little time. I 
don’t want—even you.” 

Sir Alan made no reply, but left her, and 
Mary realised that he was offended with 
her. But she was so thankful to have 
escaped the ordcal of meeting her husband 
that Sir Alan’s r did not weigh heavily 
with her. She went over to the table at 
which sat only one girl, and as Mary took 
her seat, she recognised in her the woman in 
the ycllow draperies, whom she had seen in 
the conservatory with Fitzurse. 

Mary's first inclination was to goaway; 3s 
she rose, however, the girl put out a hand and 


make it leap up into destroying flames. . 

““T’ve been here all the evening, and now—we are going 
home. You must see that the car is brought round, and then 
| we'll start at once,” said Rhoda in spiteful fashion, her 
gleaming eyes fixed on Sandys, whilst Sir Alan regarded her 
with surprised amusement. 

What a little shrew she was, he tho’ ht; he knew who she 
was, for Fitzurse had in a few words sketched a life story of 
himeelf, that had concluded with his entrance into the home 
of Dyas Larolla, the great costumier. 

dimmed by the fact 


Sir Alan, his clear judgment a little 
that “ Mr. Hardy ” had saved Ginevra from a terrible death, 


felt that such a man was worthy of a better occupation than 


o, I’m all alone, and it’s 
r face 
with 


4 


was quivering, 
stormy tears. 
marked out amongst all these nasty peo le, 
and—and it’s a 
treat you as though 
world, and so in a way you do. Don’t 
I know you—you're Mrs. Henslowe. 
uncle made that frock you've got on. 
came to fit it. You weren't ab 


P 
Hardy, . 
don’t recognise me—I’m Rhoda Laro! ss 

“Oh,” said Mary, and her heart sank a 
little. It seemed to her, in her present 
state of tension, that it was ominous that 
her husband should be put with this girl 
who came to Dalbiacs’, ominous that she—Mary—should 
have selected the table where this girl sat alone. She looked 
at Rhoda distrustfully; Rhoda, returning the glance, mis- 
understood it. 

“T daresay that you think that I’ve no right here,” she 
said, ‘‘ but uncle wanted me to show off this dress, it’s the 
Spirit of the Cobra—horrid idea perhaps, but uncle likes it. 
So—he got me a card—people are always willing to oblige 
him—for they're always afraid he may refuse to make for 
them, and I—I thought I should love it. But I haven't, 
I’ve not enjoyed myself one bit. I’ve been just lected 
and ignored, and now that Mr. Lig being made such a pet 
of, I’m worse off than ever. If he hadn’t been taken up by 
the Duchess I should have had supper with him. I sho idn’t 
have been left here.” 

Mary, realising that her husband had adopted the name of 


There was:'no answer to Mary's call ; instead o the yellow sands and the proud 
sere a tedd Aad talded, there wan enly 5 / ‘ 
Of Bose there was no sign, 


that of advertising Larolla’s capabilities in fancy costume. 
aged Dalbiac was considering how he could be of use to 


“Tt’s not late, and the car will take us back in an hour,” 
said Sandys; he was unwilling to leave the scene of his 
triumph. It was so long since anyone had praised him—it 
mounted to his head like wine, the admiration that had been 
lavished on him. ‘ Let’s have another half hour, Miss 


Rhoda.” 

“T wish to present Mr. ae to Mrs. Henslowe,” added 
Sir ane yen: “You will allow us a little grace, will 
you not?” 

Rhoda's thin, scarlet lips tightened. 

“T am not going to wait—I am going at once,” she ssid 
distinctly, and her face hardened into almost fierce anger ; 
“* you will see to the car, Mr. Hardy.” 


Hardy, said nothing, but Rhoda was communicative. All her She turned away; Fitzurse Sandys laughed, shrugged his 
bitter chagrin at the turn events had taken, and her jealousy | mailclad shoulders and looked at Sir Aian. e 
that Mr. Hardy should be the hero of the hour, whilst no ono “I’m afraid that I must go,” he said. “It won't do to 


was aware, 8o it scemed, of her existence, found vent in biting 
and caustic commentary on all the guests, in the arrange- 
ments and on the food, that she was, nevertheless, eating. 
“] thought that Mr. Forrest would dance with me,’ she 
gaid suddenly, leaning her elbows on the table, her small face 
framed in her elight nervous hands, she stared at Mary; “‘ but 
he didn’t. He was just like everyone else, I oe 
ashamed to be seen with me. But I'll make them med 
{n another way—of having been such idiots and not seen wha 
Iwas. I want to be famous, and I shall be one day. Don’t 
you think I shall?” 
Then, without waiting for Mary's answer, she branched off 
brilliancy, and by 


offend her, it might mean quarrelling with my bread and 
butter, you see—and I can’t do that.” 
“T understand,” said Sir Alan sympathetically; ‘ we will 
see if something more advantageous can’t be discovered for 
‘ou, Mr. ly. You have my address—1l4 Carlton 
treet, Mayfair. My daughter and I shall hope to see you 
there soon. 


soon. 
“You're very kind "—Fitzurse suppressed a smile—to him 
it seemed humorous that the man a0 was offering to help 
him should be the cousin, the well-known lawyer, of whom 
Ralph Dalbiac had spoken to him, during the latter's fatal 
visit—“ anything so long as it'll keep me. I don’t mind 
wor! 

Then Sir Alan and he parted—and thus was Mary tem 
rarily saved from the falling of the sword that was suspended 
above her. 

Soon afterwards the Dalbiacs left for the lo: 
back to town, and Mary drew a long, sobbing s = 4 of thankful- 
ness in the darkness, when Moor Castle was d. She 
felt that she loathed the place. She had come to it, ha 
in the new life that was to be hers, resolutely forgetful eq an 
that ¢ harm her, that t cause her remorse. She 
was lea it, with, all the fair fabric of the future shattered, 
before her only deeplation and danger. 


{nto another topic, her uncle’s brains and 

learned how it was that Fitzurse Sandys was 

with the Larollas; good luck, it seemed to her, had 
attended him when he had left Whitewalls. 

She was listening to Rhoda, whose dark, restless eyes kept 
eager watch for one who was not there—for Jim Forrest— 
qhon sho noticed that there was a stir at the long table presided 
over by the Duchess. People were get! up—she ta 
glimpse of Ginovrs’s golden hair, then she saw her husband 

ir Alan. They were noming tovents her. Id another 
fe ant Fitzurso Sandys would be le her. She could hear 
in imagination his voice, her soul quailed at the idea; but 


motor drive 


*Twill be a rogrettable oversight If you don’t take home the 


‘A 


— a 


WEEE ENDING 
Serr. 1, 1910, 


Sir Alan heard that long, flu , that w: 
moan, but thought that it Saleem Chaves We bed teas 
bstrcare her closely, unobtrusively. Hoe knew that she had 
expected to see Jim Forrest, to bid him prot. bre, that she had 
looked about for him at the moment of their departure, that 
his absence had puzzled her, and he felt very sorry for her, for 
—he knew—that of his own free will—Jim Forrest would never 
Oe Alia, Tnowing what le 

, knowing what lay before his child, felt impotent 
to help her. He was passionately sorry for her, 
no ht a - could give her. ly sorry 7a Chere wed 

“You must go away for a change, a 
the shock you had to-night, Ginevra, you want in? ie ytd 
said suddenly ; they were the first words that any of them had 
given utterance to during the swift and silent transit thro 
the murkiness of the winter dawn. London was solve, 
paket liness of her suburbs stood out in the pale gleam of 

e new- ight. 

“Y shall a jae both to Trefoy, it’s lovely weather there 
cp the pines is so sheltered _ you might be in the South of 

rance. can't get away, but you must ma al 
few days ; I meat tan down on Saturday,” hee Se 

He waited for an instant before Ginevra’s answercame. He 
did hot expect Mary to reply. He held her so completely one 
with himself, that it never struck him that she could demur 
to any arrangement that he chose to make. 

“T will go if you wish it,” said Ginevra slowly, ‘“ but I 
pa think it necessary, and I don’t care to stay at an hotel 
alone.” 

“* You will have Mary,” her father reminded her, “ and the 
Cliff Hotel is excellent. We've known it for years, and you 
= well oe after. , It be 7 you both good.” 

inevra made no reply, an ary rightly re led tl 
question as settled. For hee part, ahs welocnied ae dana 
leaving London, of getting away from Fitzuree Sandys. She 
knew that she must think over, calmly and coolly, free from 
exaltemons, the problem that her husband’s return meant 
to her. 

She did not know whether, another man having died in his 
stead, having taken upon himself the onus of a crime that he 

h not committed, the law would still 
take cognisance of Fitzurse Sandys. If she 
wrote another anonymous letter to Scotland 
Yard, would any attention be paid to it ? 

Then she, was roused from these anxious 
speculations by finding that Sir Alan was 
8 ing to her. 

“It will do Rose so much good,” he said. 
= . “Tve thought lately that the child was 
~ ewe looking gre 
His words stabbed Mary, awoke in hers 
fear that had been vaguely troubling her, 
namely, that her love for Alan Dalbiac had 
absorbed her, that Rose had been neglected. 

“She is quite well, only London perhaps 
tries her,” she answered hastily. ‘‘ Sea air 
will be the very thing for her. Thank you 
: - so much for thinking of her, Alan.” 
fs — The little hesitation, before she pro- 

: nounced his name, the faint softening of 
an already soft voice, alwa ve Dalbiac 
aquite—as he felt—absurd thrill of pleasure. 
His hand lingered on hers, when he helped 
her out of the car, and when, after good 
nights had been exchanged, Ginevra had gone 
upstairs, and Mary would have followed, 
Sir Alan detained her. 

“If you're not too sleepy, Mary,” he said, 
“ give me a couple of minutes.” 

She assented smilingly, shyly, as she 
stood beside the fire that warmed the long, 


—— 


c= 
=, 


battlemented castle ; 
pod a “ my white-created : pleasant drawing-room. Her cloak had 


slipped back, she looked wonderfully lovely 
fresh in her dead-white draperies, 
whose srpeccenly simple folds the subtle 
hand of Dyas Larolla had draped. 

In her auburn hair she wore a golden fillet. She was 
beautiful geionghs to excuse any man’s infatuation. Sir Alan, 
gazing at her, felt that she was the crown of life to him. He 
took her hands in his, his eyes held hers. 

“T want to know,” be said, ‘when you will marry me, 
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sh drew her to him, his lips closed hers before they could 
reply to him. The lover is a pure egoist. Sir Alan, in that 
moment when Mary was in his arms, forgot the anguish that 
was 8 g as on the wings of the wind to his daughter, 
he sl that for her suffering was in store that he, strong 
man though he was, could not have borne without shrinking. 
He fest all things save that he was his beloved’s, and she 
was his 

As for Mary—she, too, felt that all the cruclties of life, all 
the difficulties, all the temptations that were so manifold, 
were slipping from her. Hap swept over her soul like a 
great wave, bringing healing in its waters. Little, exquisite 
shudders co through her. She shut her eyes and then 
opened them widely ; twin stars of brightness, they shone 0a 
Alan Dalbiac. 

“ When, Mary, when?” he murmured ; holding her back & 
little, he took in all the sweet beauty of the face that paled 
and fiushed beneath his gaze. 

ie ¥ darling—why should we wait? A special license— 
when I come on Saturday—at Trefoy—in that old church on 
the cliff. Mary—say yes.” 

He was as a boy hh his wooing, hot, impetuous, with 
me indifference to all obstacles. ; 

thought of that night's revelation—of Fitzurse 
Sandys—elive—her husband, and she felt as one may feel 
who is lost on the wide blackness of a moor, with no light 
near, “i darkness all srounsl, with op oe by a com- 
passing her at every ste; et all the time she on. 

She asked herself, ood she answer Alan Datbiac sult- 
ably, and yet give him no cause for igre ose a ? 

“Tt isso sudden, Saturday,” sho pleaded, “ a—Alan—let 
us wait.” r 

“No, it isn’t sudden, and there is no reason for watting,” he 
answered impetuously. ‘‘ Mary. you do care for me—I me 
it, but I shan’t feel sure of you till you are really mine. 
reasonable, dearest, there really is nothing to wait for. 
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Assured Reward 


living, 
within the next few days, Mary to be als 
remove ‘(1 the following Saturday, Und Alen Bivate told for Ability. 
every man tella every woman at such s time—that she siecars 

should never {t, that he knew he could make her happy 

‘ate the day sew Ginevra, with Mrs. Henslowe and How You Can Command 
ne latter's dengh , estadlished at the Cliff Hotel, Good Pay. 
Trefoy. Itwase evening, bet clone, wie 22 radiant ¥: 
colours of @ eet on and sea in a flame of gold One of the most wonderful move- 


mente in the business world to-day 


felt that she was grateful to Sir Alan for having sent | is the general sifting of the men 

in aly oe shes: toe gigi geri gg bsoe” quietly but incessantly pro- 
i ork. ing. 

MGinevrs Delbiac wae ill-at-ease, restless and mood , and, a8 Not so long ago influence or 

she allowed Mary to see, desirous to be alone. So and | time-service was the index of a 

Rose spent po next few aa a cial man’s position or salary. To-day 

pririer in thelr freedom ability and up-to-dateness are the 


things that count. 

The trained man is coming to his 
own; he is indispensable to em- 
ployers who wish to hold their own 
against their scientific competitors. 

Thatemployers themselves realise 
this is only too evident from the 


ment, e — ey off to aetong se aiacntiais continual enquiry for trained men 
Mary, own ‘was Ro received from all parts of the countr 

“antil th reverberating roar of the uP y 

ole Lagtb tary omg ‘as tne tide, and _ they must | by the International Correspondence 

cross a atrip of land round which eddied » tributary of the Schools at their headquarters in 


Kingsway, London. 


ero aa “ Come, Rose, darling,” she sald, “ we Every year this wonderful techni- 
But ere was no anéwer ; instead of the yellow sands and cal institute places thousands of 


3 
the proud battlemented castle that the child had raised with 
such care and pride, there was on a wild waste of waters—of 
rearing, white-crested waves. Rose there was no sign. 


Annee eee 
CHAPTER TWELVE. 
“Will You Marry Me on Saturday ?” 


its students in responsible and well- 
paid posts in all fields of modern 
industry. 

What will interest you still more, 
however, is the clever, practical 
manner in which the I.0.S. trains 


Lixe some cruel, living thing, a beast of prey that knew and | men in their homes for whatever 


axulted in its , the sea swept in, and in and in. career they wish to follow: 
there, for an instant paralysed with : 
ep at the icant are. lie cei Whether you seek the high places 


in your present work, or to qualify 
in some more congenial profession, 
it is just the same—the I.C.S. 
trains you in so thorough a manner 
that you can begin your upward 


ealted in to oS poe themselves at her feet. 
monster. wonderful, wide, seet' ocean—a monster 
that devoured all who came within its ly, wide-flung arms, 
{t was devold of ruth, of pity; it went on ita way, secure, 
unmoved, and strong and horrible as death itself. 


teaching, and all the dry and | so much as what you are willing to 


obscure details still s0 common to 


ordinary technical instruction. 
From start to finish you are kept 


to the important facts, the latest 


ideas, appliances, and methods, 
and it is as impossible for you to 
misunderstand anything as to for- 
get it. 

You will realise the opportunity 
here awaiting you when we tell you 
that solely through the 1.0.8. 
clerks have become business man- 
agers, architects and engineers; and 
labourers and other low-paid men 
have risen similarly to the highly 
paid poste in all engineering, build- 
ing, mining, and other important 
fields. 

What is your present position or 
means does not concern the 1.0.8. 


eS 
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This isthe choice aow before you 


You can get your * shillings a week" Job 

look But why be content with the 
a week whea, with really only a little effort, you can reach to a secure weekly 
ven more—hy means of the 1.C.S 


—uatil you begin to old! 


earning of three, four, and five pow: 
No matter what your 


this coupon aad see what ot 


Which would 


Shillings a weekimior 


event work, pay 
you, in your own home, for the important, highly-paid posts in your presest or 

some more agreeable calling, aad then help you to obtaia these ep jeadid posts. 
Don't imagine you canact (Se them—you can. 
ers like you have done with the help of the I.-C 


make it if aided by the 1.C.8. 

In proof of this the ICS. 
will, without charge or obligation, 
furnish you with a complete outline 
of your possible LC.S. ¢’ -cer, and 
also refer you to I.C.S. students in 
your own district so that you may 
satisfy yourself on every point te- 
fore deciding to join the ever-in- 
creasing roll of I.C.8. trained men. 

Such is the offer, conspicuous alike 
for its straightforwardness and its 
immense success possibilities, which 
attaches to your merely sending the 
coupon below as directed. 

If you want to get into the 
present-day upward movement of 
trained nren you will certainly send 
the coupon for purposes of investi- 
gation without delay. 


you like? 


Se — I ON 
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pounds ? 


and, with a little lack, you cas keep it 
encertaia shillings 


— 


, or whereabouts, the 1.C.S. will train 


Read the facts above, thea mane 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd. 


Mary was with the salt foam, and the acrid taste F : . 

si te ips eran the ie ‘asian waned to success in quite a few 
{nto which she fallen. She ran wildly along the strip of | Monts. 

beach that was ever and called Rose's name You have the best training and 


aloud, so that the sound of it rose above the noise of wind and 


She stopped short, beneath the overhanging clifis, and she 
looked straight out 
There was no longer « sizip of land What soak Maes to the 

Se ee oe 


guidance that experts can supply, 
the most valuable text books and 
equipment that a wealthy and 
scientific organisation can devise— 
the equipment being given you free 
of charge. 

Moreover, under I.C.S. postal 
tuition you are freed from all the 


have cried for ge ips her little voice would have been as restrictions and delays of class- 
nothing to the and waves. She had called for help, 

and her mother had not heard her, and now her little, lifeless 
body would be swept out to sea, and all ita soft, childlike 
loveliness beaten from it by the cruel waters. 


ns esg 2 aay ee at the cliffs above her. They 
were steep, but not le to someone of active powers, 


rag! beyoud » ekihi’s stzength toctimb. | It was im ails ment must be prepaid. 
at Rose, realising danger, could have sca them, 
decides, her first instinct vould nas been to try and get back “Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


to her mother. 
Mary stretched out her arms with a wild gesture of despair. 
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a Ready-made 


Rose, Rose, Rose,” she oried again and n “Oh, 
Rose—where are you ?” - Remnants an y-! 2. n 2, kr 
Still silence answered her, and the sad cry of the wheeling 20/-, and upwards. Booklet, win ations 
gulls as they swept downwards on flashing ns to their ester, Ketabiished 20 years. 
iit kapeleemann ct cootingyt fog \f en 1 to 
@ hop lor ory of ap ears | SLEIGHT OF HAND TRIOKS—A few 
that could no longer hear {t'waa borne in upon Mary. She | site fulvait Worvans etn’ number of afer 
turned, and ran towards the rocks whence the path lay upward. | tive tricks which, need litte oo ne ms with 
Perhaps there might yet be time—by some miracle Rose might | Bielgnts ana Pocket .”’ by ©. Lang Neil, Send 
yet be ga: V3 to A. 2m newest, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
With cho breath, with heart that pounded against her : 


breast, with cold hands that could scarce the jutting-out 
rocks, and thereby give herself a hold for sefety, Mary atruggled 
up the path. She reached the smooth, worn grass at the top 


(Mitustra! 
ailments. 


and fell prone, and so spent thet it seemed to her Charmag Cross) Beet 

me bed f Bh knew that if there were ata a elender cant we sean Sa a 
ce for Rose, time t + not -. y Zarceve 

iaidilng am togknah tx aeencing kale, WO Psa ant gs ria a eA TaLl partiocion’, im 
her will Once, twice she struggled to rise, only to | tint stain’, post fettwo ceampack. J. Murrey, 

collapse again 138 High Holborn, London, W.C. oi "| 

<" lights of the Cliff Hotel shone upon her, she knew that 

ey were not far off, that she was w hail of them, and TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, 
Fb * spurred on by this thought to fresh effort, she forced opens and ethers whe f presara. fer ee 
to rise to her feet once more. les Mori ie Braee Bond, Eemeremsth 


The wild and sullen aky that had beer’ made beautiful for a 
thort space by the of the sunset, seemed to Mary to 
in dark and pcigewrg: | masses 


to fall, and the wind 
over the desolate cliffs 
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fashion as @ beacon to urge her on, and at last she reached 
the wide steps that led up to the glass-covered verandah. 

The porter was hurrying to open the door for her—Mary 
tried to tell him what happened, that Rose was swept 
away by the tide—that there yet might be a chance that the 
chil had escaped by some miracle—that search must be 
{nstantly made. All this, she sought to say, but no sound 

+ eame from her dry lips. She stared past the porter, glassily 

with eyes that seemed aatoy to take in what they saw— 

as from the fire-lit warmth of the large hall where all the hotel 

guests were wont to gather, Rose herself, apparently unharmed, 
eme and ran towards her mother. 

“ Oh, mummy, I am so glad you've come ! » the child cried. 
She clung to Mary with eager little hands, ra her face to 
her mother’s for a kiss ; ‘« I wanted to go back and k for you, 
but he said that he'd better take me straight home, that you'd 

. be sure to come here to look for me!” . 
With a sob of inexpressible relief, Mary bent down and 
the fragile little form to her breast. In her thank- 
fulness at having her child safe in her arms once more, she 
had no thought foe the one who had saved her. The miracle 
had been enacted. Rose was safe. 

But if her mother were neglectful on this point of gratitude, 
Rose was not; she struggled down out of Mary’s arms and 
pointed with a small and reproving fingor towards the deep 
couch that was placed between the two windows that looked 
towards the West. 

“There's the gontleman who saved me, mummy,” she said. 
“1 was so frightened, for the sea had got between you and 
me, and I began to cry, but he came u nid told me not to 
mind, and helped me up the rocks— oygh he’s quite, quite 
old, mummy—look—here he is.” : 

Mary looked up, and saw a tall, white-bearded, white- 
haired man approaching her. 

His eyes were strangely sunken and le of hue, his skin of a 
deep brown. There was someth tern in him, so Mary 
thought, in{that venerable, thick beard, the slow dignity of 

beautifully-shaped hand that he 
ny. 

“] was fortunate in being able to save your little girl, 


#0 thin, so colourless. 
was in dan 


can't say how grateful I am to you,” said Mary 
ou, but I 
raid I forgot her for the moment. When 


She stopped, 


at her with interest. Here was a face 
that promised more than mere loveliness of feature and 
colouring. There was s soul behind the beautiful mask, 
and Dyas Larolla knew that a soul is a far rarer gift than 
humanity at large im Each individual starte with a 
soul, but how many kill it wantonly, how many allow it to die 
of sheer inanition, for no food is given it. is lavished on 
err body, that mere casket for the precious jewel contained 
in. 

“Keep her under your own eye in the future,” he said. 
“J can see that she is precious to you. An only child?” 

“ Yes.” tage inl ose closer, she raised her hazel eyes 
to the brown, white-bearded face that was 80 intent on her, 
and some instinct that she did not understand, that indeed 
ghe would have resisted had she been able to, made her add : 
“T am a widow.” 


shuddering. 
The old man looked 


The lie left her lips so trippingly that she hardly realised 
that it was she who uttered it. , old man sowed his head 
gravely. 


* 

“'Thon—she is indeed——a treasure, your little girl,” he said. 
“T congratulate you on possessing her.” 

Again he bowed, and turned away. The hall was filling 
now with the people who had been out golfing or walking, 
and who strolled in for a rest and for that idle, pleasant 
conversation that is apt to become general in such a place as 
the Cliff Hotel. From the great West windows the sea was 
visible, white it seemed, against the blackness of the sky. 

The darkness and desolation outside only se to in- 
crease the comfort of the cheerful hall; the fire, the flowers 
that were everywhere, the deep armchairs and couches, all 
the arrangements were made for these people, who had no 
business except to enjoy themselves, or so it seemed to Mary, 
as she took Rose by the hand and led her upstairs. 

The Dalbiacs’ sitting-room also looked West; it was a 
pleasant a) ment, and Sir Alan saw too, that they were kept 
well supplied with flowers. There were books about, Ginevra 
was a great reader, and never travelled without what her 
father called a portable library. 

_ There were all her favourite writers in her particular 
bindin sparsely tooled with gold—real 
oom iss Dalbiac would have scorned the Dutch gilt that 

duty on 80 many volumes. She was reading as Mary 
and Rose entered, and she looked up with a smile at the 
mother and child. Her face, it struck Mary, had grown 
there were little lines about the sweet eyes, the 
mouth drooped in curves that told of patience hard fought for, 
and with difficulty attained. 

“ How late you are,” she said, “ you will only just have time 
to dress, Mary, and that child ought to bein bed. Come here, 
Rose-of-the-world, and tell mo what you have been 


of dull brown calf, 


Instantly Rose plunged into a history of her adventure, 
and during it Mary slipped away. She wanted to look her 
best that night—in order to gladden her lover's eyes, her 


beauty had suddenly become precious to her, because Alan 
Dalbiac prized it. 
‘With her auburn hair about her like a veil, sat before 


her mirror and studied herself. She could not help seeing 
that she was lovely ; also, recalling the other women guests 
{n the hotel, she could not help knowing ’that there was not 
one who was her equal in looks. And Yelysshe asked herself 
with sudden bitterness, what had her beauty brought her 
hitherto ? All those girls, those healthy, cheerful creatures, 
who seemed to live only to enjoy themselves—they knew 
nothing of the sin and the suffering of the world. To Mary, 
nothing had been spared. Then her mind turned to thoughts 
of Alan Dalbiac, and the bitterness vanished. 

When she returned to the sitting-room, Ginevra was no 
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longer there, and Rose had been borne off, protesting some- 
what, to bed, by Miss Dalbiac’s maid. 

But Sir Alan himself was awaiting her—and Mary’s world 
was filled by him. The s of her love for him almost 
frightened her. She knew that it was more powerful than all 
else in her nature. She knew that she would never allow her 
husband to dash this cup from her lips, come what might, she 
meant to drain it dry, and to the v 

“You've missed me,” Sir Alan whi as, at the sound 
of his daughter's footsteps, he allow Mary to draw away 
from his arms. ‘“ Mary—the days to me have been like 


ea 

“Tye never thought of anyone but you—all the time,” 
Mary answered swiftly ; she turned her lips to the hand that 
lay upon her shoulder. ‘ Oh, my dear—my dear—how glad 
I am—to have you here!” 

Then Ginevra came in and greeted her father with the grave 
courtesy that marked the constraint that now existed between 
them. Sir Alan, like Mary, noticed the pallor, the dimming 
of his daughter's splendid beauty, and he was intensely sorry 
for her. But he could do nothing ; only, he took comfort in 
the thought that she was young, that time would soften, 
smooth out, and faslly obliterate, the memory of Jim Forrest. 

The Dalbiacs dined in their own sitting-room, and after- 
wards, Ginevra, pleading a headache, went to her room. 
She had scarcely ae during dinner, and as Mary and Sir 
‘Alan had been too happy for mere speech, the meal had been 
a@ silent onc. 

“Poor Ginevra is out of spirits,” her father said as he 
closed the door upon her ; he came back to looked 
thoughtfully down into the fire ; “ I wish I knew what would 
cheer her ae a tly «don’t be 

“ But you do,” protes , greatly daring ; 
so unkind about Jim ancl them marry.” 

She was a little frightened as she said the words, nor did 
Sir Alan’s expression reassure her. His face darkened, his 
eyes were very grim when he raised them to Mary. 

“You must never speak of my daughter marrying young 
Forrest.” 

He spoke gently, but none the less he was, to Mary, rather 
terrifying. ‘There was nothing she more ed than annoy- 
ing Sir Alan, her own wishes and preferences would have been 
instantly laid aside, did they clash with his, but this was a 
different matter. She could not bear that Ginevra should be 
unhappy, should bear the load of sorrow of which a word 
from her father could relieve her. So bravely she ranged 
herself ggainst Sir Alan. 

“T can’t understand why you have turned 
Forrest,” she protested, “ he is so nive, there’s no! 
him, and—Ginevra loves him. Oh—do think, my dearest, 
how happy we are—and be kind to her.” 

Sir Alan moved slightly eed from Mary. 

“You don’t understand,” he eaid, still with the same 

ntleness, “and I would rather—that you didn’t discuss it, 

‘ary. It serves no purpose.” 

And Mary heard the utter finality in his tones and sub- 
mitted to his will. She could not help Ginevra, and it was 
such pain to her to di with Alan on any t. Her 
sweet moekness touched Sir Alan. He felt that he had been 
harsh, and by his manner, the kindness, the protective care 
that he showed, he tried to make amends. 

responded eagerly ; she too wished to show that she 
obeyed him willingly, that she felt no resentment. When she 
bade him good-night, he held her hands in his, and his eyes 
were filled with her. 

“ You know what I want,” he said. “ , I’ve got that 
license, as I told you I should. T’ve brought it with me. 
Will you marry me on Saturday ? ” 

Ho felt the hands he clasped grow suddenly cold, he saw the 
face he loved look frightened as the face of a child, but, he 
was far from realising why. 

Mary was thinking how difficult, how almost impossible it 
was to think of an excuse, to say something that would at 
once satisfy Sir Alan, and at the same time not rouse his 
suspicion. For she could never tell him the truth. Deep in 
her heart there lived a hope that even now death might 
intervene—at the eleventh hour, and free her from Fitzurse 
Sandys. 

been 


She was so hungry for the happiness that had so long 
denied her. She wanted the sheltered life that would be hers 
—as Alan Dalbiac’s wife, and the security that his name 
would give her. Her vivid imagination pictured swiftly what 
existence with him would be, and in her dread, her terror lest 
she should lose him, she took a step that in its recklessness, 
ita wild rashness, was surely unparalleled by woman. 

With her husband still living, and known under another name 
to Dalbiac, with the bility, nay the bability 
facing her of her meeting Fitzurse Sandys, Mary told Sir Alan 
that she would do as he wished, that she would marry him 
on Seog asig 

She had lost all power of judging whether it were right or 
wrong—she could not look at the matter from Dalbiac’s point 
of view, and understand that she was inj him ; she only 
knew that here was happiness offering itself as it does only 
once, and she accepted it with no thought of the morrow— 
there was no room in her mind for anything or anybody 
except the man she loved. 


Mr. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
Fitzurse Tells His Secret. 


Sm Aan was very elated at ha led Mary to 
consent to the wedding being on rae Ha felt indeed 
in such good spirits that he went downstairs and joined the 
other men guests in the smoking-room. He unbent into 
unwonted joviality and showed himself as an amusing com- 
panion, with quite a fund of good stories. 
All the others ee he ine be Alan ps la 
the Peerage from disgrace ruin—so 
lared,; when some rumoured scandal in 


affable. Some, who had heard him described, and some who 
had happened to meet him in Society, wondered at his - 
humour and spirits, for he had the reputation of being 
reserved, and rather stitf. They did not know that Sir Alan 
was, in two days, going to marry » woman whose husband 


the leading hu~>rous artists of the day show you what it looke 


that desirable end ! 
know of thdse trifling facte. 


and Sir Alan instant! 
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ving—a woman who had hoped that her h 
and who had done her best i halo ha a 
But then, neither did Sir Alan himself 


He was quite unconscious of the irony of fate when, a few 

moments later, “ Mr. Hardy” came into the smoking-room, 

greeted him with the cordiality that 

the services the man rendered him deserved. Dalbiao 

could not forget that but for “ Mr. Hardy” Ginevra would 
not now be alive. 

‘“‘ What an extraordinary coincidence that we should meet 
here,” Sir Alan said, when he had asked “ Mr. Hardy ” if he 
would drink anything, and his offer had been instantly 
accepted. “I was that the secretaryship to that 
society came to nothing, Mr. Hardy. I can assure you that 
I did my best. I don’t suppose that you have any work that 
suits you yet?” 

Mr. Fitzurse Sandys, otherwise Mr. Hardy, shook his head. 
He was looking rather haggard and sulky. He had ho 
such great things from the good fortune that had allowed ee 
to save Ginevra Dalbiac from death. 

He had had visions of her father pensioning him off com- 
fortably or giving him a satisfactory sum down, but Sir Alan 
had only tried to find him employment, that Fitzurse Sandys 
was not in the least anxious to have discovered for him. 

True, he was growing tired of his life with the Larollas. 
The old man had spoken harshly to him on the subject of his 
drinking, and Fitzurse had resented it. They had quarrelled, 
but Larolla had forgiven the man for whose splendid 
beauty he had an artistic admiration, and whose help in the 
setting off of costumes he found great. 

The difference of opinion had been passed over, and Dyas 
Larolla had taken Fitzurse down with him to Trefoy for a few 
days’ holiday at the Cliff Hotel. This fact Fitzurse explained 
to Sir Alan to account for his presence. 

“The old man means well, but it’s a beastly life, always 
fooling round with clothes and talking of them,” Fitzurse 
complained. “I do wish that I could get something better. 
If you could help me, Sir Alan——”’ 

‘e paused to drain his glass of the whisky-and-sods It 
contained, and, without pene asked, he mixed himself 
some more. Dalbiac noticed that the spirit predominated. 
and taking that into conjunction with the heavy eyes and 
speech, ra came to the conclusion that “ Mr. 

n drinking. 
Sir Alan felt all the ¢ and contempt that s man, 
habitually temperate, feels for the one who ind: in one of 
the most degrading of all vices. Even ough man had 
saved Ginevra’s life, Dalbiac could not forgive him such a fault. 
He as one by one the others in the smoking-room 
away, to study ‘‘ Mr. Hardy,” and he did not wonder. 
as the ¢ wore on, and the man became more expansive 
and confidential, that “ Mr. Hardy ” found it impossible to 
find suitable employment. 


At last, as the clocks rang out mitnlaht Sir Alan rose. 

“ Good-night !’”” he said stiffly ; he looked with utter distaste 
at the rumpled, red-eyed creature, who, lolling back in his 
chair blinked at him vaguely. “I think, if I were you, Mr. 
I should go to bed, too.” 

Fitzurse Sandys heaved himself up suddenly in his char. 
He had the indescribably frowsy and slovenly, appearance 
that a drunkard in so rapid and mysterious a fashion acquires. 
He rors eyes b pole oe his cg a 
8) Cs) at he put out his hand, & gesture ying 
that is ahed Dabbiao to wait. oe alone in the 
smoking-room—a swift glance that he flung around, assured 


Fitzurse of that. 

“ There’s—there’s something that I want to tell you,” he 
said . “but—you'll give me away if Ido. Only— 
sometimes 1 —I—can’t keep it to myself. It’s as though it 
were tearing me to pieces — the wretched secret — I 
must tell it—though it destroys me. What would you do— 
if I told you—that I'd killed a man?” 

“In your present state of mind, I shouldn’t believe you,” 
said Sir Alan calmly. ‘Go to bed, Mr. Hardy, and sleep off 
all that you’ve taken. You'll kill yourself—if you go on at 
this rate. To-morrow morning—tf you really have anything 
to tell me, I'll listen.” 

He turned away, and as he left the room, the sound of the 
man’s empty laughter echoed after him. Fitzurse, left alone, 
examined all the decanters, swore at finding them empty, 
and then, after wandering aimlessly round the room, finally 
groped his way out and s to his room upstairs. 

As fate willed it, Rose, restless and excited her after- 
noon’s adventure, was unable to sleep, and her mother had sat 
beside her bed, reading to her, until at last Rose had fallen into 
a doze, and Mary had then crept softly from the room to go ‘0 
Ginevra’s maid and ask of her some simple remedy wherewith 
to calm the child. 

The maid slept at the end of the long . Mary 
went to her room, found ber awake, and was given the medl- 
cine, and then sped back. Just before she reached her own 
door, Fitzurse Sandys lurched into view. He did not see 
her, for she shrank into the shadow, instinctively shaking her 
hair over her face, to hide it, but he looked neither to the right 


nor to the left. 

He stumbled on untti he reached his own room, and after 
much fumbling he let himself in, and the door closed on him. 
Mary fied on, sho was trembling, but her face was frozen into § 
look: of dread determination, {t seemed that no one could help 
her, alone, she must free herself. 
‘All softaees, all tenderness had left her face. So may Jael 
have looked when she decided that Sisera must die—end b, 
her own hand. For to that conclusion had Mary in one 6” ¢ 
moment come. Fitzurse could not live—and if there were 00 
other way, hers must be the hand that should thrust him from 
this world into the next. 


(Another long instalment of this powerful story 


- next week.) 
— ee 


Tramp: “ Have you « r, sir, I’m so hungry, 1 
haven’t had food for a a iy ‘a 

Gent: “Oh, how do you exist without food?” | ' 
Tramp: “Well, sir, it’s like this. When I think © 
my bad luck and misfortunes @ lump rises into my throat, 
and I simply swaller it.” 
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Amazing Discovery. 


« SEQUARINE,” A MYSTERIOUS AND POWERFUL NEW 
SERUM CREATES A SENSATION IN SCIENTIFIC CIRCLES. 


4 Vital Principle More Effective than the Interchange of Blood and 
More Active than Radium, Cures Disease, Heals Sores, and 
Overcomes the Weakness of Old Age. 


amazing discovery has been made by a 
viontiah who was formerly head physician to 
‘xe Hospital for Paralysis and Nervous 
Diseases, Queen's London.- This dis- 
covery, Which is pro ly the most important 
sédition to the science of medicine since 


i . bridge, F.R.S. and 
PROP London), but doctors and scientists 
ly have begun it Sequard Fluid 


or Sequarine, in honour of the Professor who 


eaused & furore in their ranks by announcing : 


d demonstrating its wonderful p ies. 
a  parer rad to # gathering of distin- 
guished leaders in Science and Medicine, held 
acder the auspices of the Parts Biological 
saith Se compoalilon of eta, Kan 

+ of the com ) 
pe its manner of action. After this 


qeeded to experiment with and test the serum, 
and it od to be so swift and effective in 
ouring various illnesses that leading Medical 
ren in London and on the Continent expressed 
tne opinion that this seram will render obso- 
lete the present methods of treating many 
Gizeases. 


Prof. Brown-Sequard. P.R.8., F.R.P. 
Af quam'e Square dorbstal, Concer, 

U) é . 
fer Paralysis and Nervous Diseases, and 


Prof. Eulen of Incipis 
Poraple Cie ee a neipiend 
t Dr. Yazikoff cured a well-known Moscow 


Bishop (aged 84) of a long-standi 
2 . ing case of 
= wr Wsahnons by the use of the new 


lest through illness, 
overwork, or old 5 
pla his report the famous Peach Dotan 
1 Me Golzet, says: “Sequarine is a source of 
Weed ac Powerful than the interchange of 

oF any remedy heretofore in use to 


aetat old age and ind will i 

the Mankind will in 
yt near future regard this serum as the 
by @ratest factor of life ion and health 


Freervation. It will then be found in ever 
“me, just as bread and other necessaries ae 

Se = Hereafter I certainly intend to con- 
tit yeelf to this method of treating disease.” 

r investigating these reports, the 
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So easily made 


London College of Physicians presented 
a medal to the discoverer, who was also 
honoured with degrees by Cambridge Univer- 
sity, the-Untversity of Paris, and Harvard 
University of America. 


VITAL ELEMENT OF LIFE. 


At a meeting of the tenth Congress of 
etadicine eee ine was — that 
multip! 706; co-efficient 
| vital resistance laay pele When 
Sequarine is taken there follows almost im- 
mediately a rapid increase of white corpuscles 
(the phagocytes) in the blood, the heart beats 
become stronger, and increase of tissue 
respiration, purification, and renewal is very 
marked. There is not a single ogee of the 
body which is not favourably affected by this 
uid. 


' The Sequarine serum is, in fact, a principle 
which doctors and scientists have been seek- 
ears 


Only with BIRD’S Custard do you really obtain that 
q rich creaminess and exquisite flavor make a 
perfect Custard. 
For over 70 years countless { Free Samples 


stubborn chronic illness could be eradicated 
with ease, and the average duration of life 
lengthened considerably. Not only has Prof. 
Brown-Sequard given this vital element to the 
world in Deneeal and to Medical Science in 


particular, but he has devised the means of Households have been on receipt of address. 
it from animals and preserving it H 
in such a simple form that it =e be at by delighted by the excellence Alfred Bird & Gone, Léd., 


of BIRD’S. Birmingham. 
Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD’S! 


anyone. On the advice of their physicians, 
many members of the nobility have already 
secured supplies, and are using Sequarine for 
various ailments and as a gen strength 
restorer. One of the advantages of treatment 
with Sequarine is that no drug is introduced 
into the system when taking it. 


SELF-TREATMENT EASY. 
Because of the utter impossibility of ex- 


Devenshire 
laining the properties of this seram 
tarongt the medium of the press, a book has Cream 
been prepared which gives its distinctive 
Peg and uses. When it was announced (CLOTTED), 

t the first edition (published as the Sper- absolutely pure; no 
mine Book) was to be distributed free, the| preservatives used; 
enormous demand quickly exhausted thejthe most efficacious 
supply. The publishers have issued a second [substitute for cod 
edition—revised and greatly enlarged—under liver oil; invaluable 
the name of the Sequarine Book. Inasmuch {for children aud in- 
as a large number of inquirera were able to} valids, ib, 13, 6d; 
secure copies of the first edition, it has been}llt., 28. 6d.; 2Ib., 
decided to give a copy of the Sequarine Book} 4s. 6d., free. Sup-}% 
free to anyone calling or writing for it. plied constantly to 

The Sequarine Book is a gift well worth | te Countesses Cado- 


*. * gan, Pembroke, Sef- 
having. It tells how this wonderful serum ton Dundonat, Catt: 
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contained in the any ewife can prepare delightful dishes 
which everyone will enjoy. Remember “ Cookery,” ready 
Thursday next, price 1d. 


of cures effected which would be incredible 
but for the status of those who certify them. 
COMPOSITION OF SEQUARINE 
quarine Berum treatment in the privacy of like; to clean cooking utensils, crockery, kettles, pots and pans of every kind. 
home. . Saves time and money and gives an 
Sufferers from aay ailment who wish to air of brightness to the home. 
information which has never before been pub- 
lished—information which, if acted upon, will ee a 
surely mean a restoration to health. 1,000,000 PRIZES VALUE £160,500 
for those who save the wrappers from SPARKLA ; closing 
date for next distribution Sept. 30, Every Prize guaran- 


the world’s most famous men of thought by 
demonstrating its almost miraculous proper-| BRIDESTOWE, 8.0,, 
ties. Itrelates why the greatest of the world’s DEVONSHIRE 
REVEALED. 
Last, but not least, the free Sequarine Book 
describes fully the diseases for which this 
see cere erie SPARKLA fs useful in. removing grease: if 
igesti ; stains from the hands, in polishing up a 
Sears yaa, poe kad rch: Mend, wad. & kinds of metal-work, and for a score of 
A copy will be sent gratis and post free to 
anyone. If you cannot call personally write 
to-day for the Sequarine Book. Simply send teed full value. List of Prizes free from dealer or from 
Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Lecds 


physicians eagerly adopted Sequarine as an 

entirely new force with which to combat 

serum is an infallible remedy, reveals the SCOUR G 

secret of its composition, and tells how any- 

steady and powerful nervous organism, are . 

expecially invited to apply for this interesting other purposes. No acid, no grit, no grease. 
boo! n SPARKLA is sold in tablets at 1d., or in large cakes 
name and address (please write distinctly) to 

C. Richter & Co., Manufacturing Chemists, 


disease and prolong life, and gives instances 
o : Housewives should use SPARKLA to scour woodwork, floors, tables, and the 
one may obtain Sequarine and take the Se. 
it will be found much valuable 
at 3d., by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Stores evcrywhere, 
69c, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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This Little “Discomfort” is Really a Comfort. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


HAVE never yet known a young 
married woman who, when it was 
suggested to her that to give 
shelter to a willing third party in 
the little house would materiall 
decrease the expenses and smoot. 

the rough, financial path, did not (at first, 
at any rate) absolutely scorn the idea. 

You will understand that I am not 
referring to “taking a lodger” for the 
a of helping that dreadfully difficult 
weekly budget of bills that must be 
regularly paid. The taking a lodger 
business stands on a very different footing. 
It should never be adopted unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

So often there is a relative, either on 
wife or husband’s side—a lonely relative 
who has a tiny income, and would be only 
too delighted to make one in the little 
house, receiving that way far more comfort 
for what she is able to spend than in 
lodgings hired from rfect strangers, 
where the only consideration on their 

rt is how little they can give in return 
‘or the most payment they can extract. 

But the young married woman—and the 
young husband, too—refuse, in many 
cases, to entertain the notion. Why? (I 
assume that they are on good terms with 
the relative in question.) They look upon 
the presence of a third party as altogether 
undignified. 
Crabby People are 
not the Rule. 


They seem to think that the addition of 
another dweller in the house, which, small 
as it is, is likely enough a pretty big strain 
to keep going, implies in some mysterious 
fashion that they are not able to manage 
their own affairs, Indeed, talking over the 
project, they say as much to each other. 
* We don’t want any crabby old lady in- 
terfering here ; we should never be able to 
do as we like any more.” 

Oh, the ce ae of that pee 
notion possessed by youn marri 
that it is andignilied, and & not the dking ee 
for a father or a mother, generally a 
mother, besides their own precious selves 
to share the grateful shelter of the little 
home. Believe me, it is entirely without 
foundation. Take a wide census, and the 
number of “crabby people’’ among the 
relatives who are getting on in years would 
be found astonishingly few. 

In the first year, of course, it would be a 
kind of sacrilege to have any third party 
in the home, but after that, from close 
friendship with half a dozen married 
couples who have been sensible enough to end—successfully. 


(Next week : “Mrs. Brown at Home.”) 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


A smALs pot of boracic ointment should; Warcs children’s milk teeth, for the: 
be kept in'the children's room. It is e|are very apt to decey. If neglected, they | els® for Brown Boots. 
safe and good remedy in all cases of cuts | leaf to all sorts of troubles. They should This recipe was sent by & contributor, 
and sores, be extracted when thoroughly decayed, as who said that he had it for yeaa in 
they cannot be stopped. the boot trade and found it excellent. 

Scrape off two ounces of beeswax, place it 
in a jar with one gill of bn geen and 
dissolve it by heat. When cold, apply this 
to the boots, using a flannel. Po by 
rubbing well with the palm of the hand.— 
(Reply to Bryn.) 

To Destroy Ants. 

(1) Slightly moisten ®& -holed 
sponge and sprinkle sugar over it The 
ants will after the sugar until the 

nge is full, when it can be lifted up and 
dropped into a basin of boiling water. (2) 
eat together in an earthenware vessel, 
till dissolved, half s pound of flower of 
sulphur and four ounces of potash. Allow 
the mixture to cool, then infuse with igs 
and apply to the infested place. (3) Soa 
the strongest tobacco, such as shas. 4 
water till the infusion smells strongly. 4° 
sprinkle it well over the haunts of t 
insects. (Reply to ANTS.) = 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


e aking a Rig) Custaré 
es Rae bectan it till cooked; and it 
will not turn to curd so easily. 
To Obtain Clear Jelly or Soup, _ 

Boil the mixture for a moment with the 
beaten white of gn egg, then strain through 
a fine sieve or cloth. 

oking Tapioca, 
aeferee it in watet till it is considerably 
swollen, and allow one pint and & half of 
milk to every ounce of tapioca, weighed 
before soaking. 
weet Bread Roll. 

. “Take one pound of baker's dougn and 
knead into it one ounce and a half of butter, 
two ounces of sugar, and a beaten egg. 
Set to rise, form into rolls, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Pried Vegetable Marrow. 

Stewa vegetable marrow in weak stock, 
then drain thoroughly and stamp into 
neat rounds; drain quite dry. Dip into 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


When Making Beef Tea, 

Scatter a very little chopped pa 
over to make it look more appetising. 
Flannel for Night Wear 
4 ingen a ye Flannel night. 

resses D jocks save 
and chill. Te 
Essence of Pennyroyal 

Effectively keeps away mosquitoes 
and gnats. e odour is a powerful one 
and they will not come near it, : 
When Uncorking a Bottle, 

Be sure to grasp the neck with a 
cloth in your hand, so that if the glass 
cracks or breaks it will not cut you. 
Parsley 

Will keep fresh for several days it 
put into a closely-fitting tin in a cool place, 
This is better than standing it in water, 
Paint the Lowest Cellar Step White 

If the cellar is dark. This plan will 
save & fall and do away with the feeling 
for the last step when going downstairs, 
When Making Piles 

With a bottom crust, if you wish to 
pot the gravy soaking through it, 

rush it over with beaten egg on the 
inside. 
A Cheap Polishing Soap 

Is made as follows: Into a saucepan 
put one Brae of water, half a pound of soft 
soap, half a pound of sand, and half a 
pound of whiting. Stir all these ingredients 
together until they thicken. Then place 
in pots for use. (Reply to Nan.) 

Keep a Spool to wind Ribbons On 

When they are taken out of under- 
clothes just before being sent to the 
laundry. If a large spool is used, the 
ribbons can be wound on it securely and 
smoothly, and when ready to use agaiu 
will be found to be in a good condition, 
Scouring Drops 

For cleaning the collars of coats, 
are excellent if made from the follow- 
ing recipe :—Mix one teaspoonful of essen- 
tial oil of lemon with a wineglassful of 
spirits of ntine. Keep in a bottle 
tightly cor Drop a little on to the 
flannel and well rub the greasy parte, 


A Nall Brush Hint. 

Never cover up nail or tooth brushes 
on the wash-stai The bristles vill 
soften and smell unpleasantly if not allowed 
fresh air. Sponge also, should never 
be covered, should occasionally be 
washed in strong soda, or ammonia and 
water, to extract any grease that may be 
in them. 
When Storing Sliver 

Wash thoroughly with some ammonis 
in the water. Then polish in the usual 
way, being very careful that the insides of 
tea and coffee pots are perfectly dry. 
Place in a wooden or tin box, wrapping the 

lated goods in a piece of old blanket, 

Btore in avery dry place or they will tarnish, 
To Clean Linen Bilnds 

Lay them on a table, and scrub gently 
with soap and water, adding a little 
ammonia to the water. Rinse well, and 
then take the blinds out of the water by 
the top ends, holding them in both hands. 
Lay them evenly over a clothes line in » 
sheltered place, where they will dry without 
being blown out of shape, 


snap their fingers at the prejudice against 
the elderly relative, I can say with no fear 
of contradiction that the presence of the 
old lady relation in the house has very 
many advan 

Sometimes the relative who harbours in 
your home can manage to pay a little 
weekly sum. Sometimes she cannot do so. 
But, either way, if there is a lonely mother 
or a lonely aunt (and if she is not 
crabby”), offer her a lodging in your 
home, if there is room at all. You will 
not regret it, neither of you. It is 
naturally assumed that you are both 
fond of her, to an extent. And, at all 
events, it is mr for you both to give 
the notion a tria! 


The Mother-in-Law 
Joke is a Libel. 


Of all stupid jokes, that which for many 
years now has been a standing dish of the 
cheaper comic papers, representing the 
mother-in-law as a person utterly detest- 
able, is the most stupid, the most without 
foundation in real-life experience. The 
mother-in-law of the cheap jesta does 
exist, of course. But she is a rare t: 
the joke is a libel of exaggerated heavy 
humour. 

I have in mind at this moment a case 
where the little, white-haired, unassumin; 
old lady (the wife’s mother) is such a ps 
to both wife and husband that they hate 
to lose sight of her for a week, on the 
occasions when she feels it her duty to 
visit some other relation. 

Because—let me outline some of the 
more obvious advantages that the third 
party in the house brings. For one 
thing, her presence is a fine steadyii 
influence when the first glamour of mailed 
life is gone. 

She knows—it is not written in any irre- 
verent spirit whatever—the tricks of the 
marriage trade. She knows how little a 
thing is enough to make grumpy ‘the lord 
of the house (often a slight matter of 
possibly indifferent cooking), and can stop 
the foolish young wife from giving way 
to stupid tears at that lord’s gruffly- 
ee displeasure. 

ith her in the house as a welcome 


a golden colour. Serve piled on d’oyley 
with grated cheese scattered over. 
German Sausage Salad. : 

Wash a moe jettuce and drain it well 
on a clean cloth. Break the lettuce into 
nice pieces and lay them on & dish with 
alternate slices of German sausage and 
eold veal. Arrange a few slices of tomato 
and sausage on the top. Over all pour a 
good salad dressing. 

wiss Beefsteak. 

ae: “4 beefsteak lightly and cut it 
into good-sized pieces. Place in a stewing- 
jar with an onion stuck with cloves, a little 
mace, pepper and salt. Add enough water 
to cover. Placo the cover on, and simmer 
the contents for two hours and a half. To 
serve, place ona hotdish, pour the thickened 
gravy over, and garnish with vegetables. 


Por a Plain Custard. 

To each yolk of egg allow a teaspoonful 
of caster sugar and the same quantity of 
flour, with half a pint of milk. Place the 
eggs, flour, and sugar into a rinsed sauce- 

n and stir them.for a few minutes to 
Bend. Add the milk, and stir slowly till 
the custard thickens, then pour into a 
basin and flavour to taste. Stir at intervals 
till cold. 


Fill the bottles with only good sound 
fruit, fill up with cold water. Set the 
bottles in a large pan, pack round with 
hay, and fill it with warm water. Let the 
water slowly come to the boil, and then tie 
over with bladder atonce. Setina dry place 
to store. Drain off the water and use 
like fresh fruit for cooking.. (Reply to 
Weston STREET.) 

Sago Blancmange 

Would be more popular, if known. 
Soak five ounces of sago for four hours in 
one pint of cold water. Drain off any 
water that remains, pour over a 

’ pint and a half of boiling milk, add some 
sugar and flavouring. Let all boil up, and 
cook rently till the sago is done, and the 
milk absorbed. Then pour into a wet 
mould, and when set, serve with preserve. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 40. 
This recipe makes an excellent Blanc- 
mange of a beautiful creamy tint. It is 
economical and quite simple to make. 
One of the Cakeoma prize recipes. 
CAKEOMA BLANCMANGE. 

Sent by Mrs. Lewis. Eccleshall, Staffs. 

4 tablespoonfuls Cakeoma. 

1 quart Milk. 

MeEtHop:—Mir the Cakeoma to a 
smooth paste with a little of the Milk. 
Boil the remainder, and pour it gradually 
to the Cakeoma, stirring all the time. 
Return to the fire, and boil all together 
till quite thick (about 15 minutes). Pour 
into a wetted mould. Turn out when 

_quite cold. and serve with Stewed Fruit 
or Jam. A little Lemon Rind may be 
pat in to flavour it if liked. 

This recipe is much more digestible 
than Blancmange made from Corn 
Starch. We can recommend it to users 
of Cakeoma with confidence. 


Every child, when ing to the seaside, 
should be provided with a large shady hat.| Many children have a great dislike to 
The brim is needed at the back to protect |fat. Do not force them to eat it. Instead, 
the neck, and in front to keep the glare |give them plenty of good butter and cream, 
from the eyes. cil pec They are equally good, and 


—_— not be distasteful. 
Meat should not be given to little chil- 

dren every day. Give fish, a lightly boiled | WHEN children are tired their vitality is 
egg, or gravy with macaroni. Semolina is |necessarjly lower, and it is then that they 
one of the most nutritious of farinaceous |are ready to take cold or any infectious 
foods, and is specially good for children. disease that is going. If a child is made 
: to rest an hour every day he does not so 

CuILpDREN’s dressing-gowns are often |easily get overdone, 
looked on as unnecessary, but they are in 
reality a great safeguard against cold.| WHEN children suffer from inflamed eyes, 
How often do children wait about for | bathe them with boracic lotion, made thus : 
mother or nurse, or, again, have their |Pour one pint of boiling water over an 
supper between bath and bed ? Wrapped jounce of boracic acid, and when cool 
in the simplest dressing-gown they are |bottle it. Put some of this lotion into a 
protected from cold, to which so many |basin, add a little hot water, and then 
children are susceptible, bathe the eyes with it, 


Oakeomn 18 sold in 3$d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


Of storics short it has the cream That’s why the ROYAL is supreme. 
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_—_ i a a a es 
YoU ANY made. ey hens was exceedingly bad and the irritation 

almost unbearable. It began with a small spot on the 

ec back of the hand. I sent to the chemist for oint- 


7 = ment, but it got 
omens rapidly worse, so 


Eczema, Ringworm, Bad Legs, Pimples, Rashes and Eruptions on Face, 


Scalp, Neck, Back, Chest or Limbs Quickly and Permaneatly Cured. 


and in a day or two there is not a vestige of a 


I went to a 


: doctor, who gave 


me ointment and 


a by as skin ailments: If you suffer | sign of anything having been wrong. Don’t waste time said it was 
rd = ars even though it be slight, you | over useless ointments, because, just as surely as you do eczema. It grew 
know this only too well. Our business is not to this, your trouble will steadily develop. spot or worse, however. 
‘ou of these facts, but to tell you how to gain | pimple will become mattery; it will break, spread, and andapresd all up 
immediate and complete cure. me chronic. Be wise and start with Antexema my thumb, round 
Do you suffer from any form of skin | immediately and your skin will soon be clear and oy wrist, and 
illness P worried, irritated, or disfigured | healthy again. half way up my 


Are beng 

any breaking-out, rash, or blemish in any part of 
oe Sod ? Have yon been to doctors and hospitals 
and tailed to get curedP Have you tried various s80- 
called remedies and found them useless? If so, note 
the fact that Antexema cures every form of skin trouble, 
whether it be eczema in any of its numerous forms, 
psoriasis, ring- ; 
worm, or any of 
the slighter 
ailments of the 
skin. Please 
recollect that 
when you com- 
mence using 
Antexema you 
are commencin 
the treatmen 
that you can be 


Good Advice for Everyone 


If you have the slightest sign of skin illness 
don’t delay treatment for a single moment. 
Procure .a supply of Antexema at once. Stop the 
spread of your trouble. Get relief now. There can be 
no excuse for waiting, as every minute you delay treat- 
ment you are running risks. It docs not matter what 
the nature of our skin trouble is or what of your 
body is attacked, for we assure you, with our many 
years’ experience behind us, that Antexema cannot 
fail to cure you, for it has already cured tens of 
thousands whose sufferings were far greater than yours. 
That’s why you should immediately send for a Free 
Trial and prove the miracle that it will work. 

Redness, roughness, chafing of the skin, blackheads, 
pimples, blotches, eczema of every kind, psoriasis, 
ringworm, cuts, burns, scalds, nettlerash, and all other 


Do you suffer from eczema on the 


legs? If so, get Antexema. 


arm, between 
wrist and elbow. 
I then obtained 
Antexema anid 
ave one dressing 
fore breakfast, 
and in an hours 
time my hand 
was easier. I 
ve another 
ressing at mid- 
day, and at three 
o'clock the rash 
had nearly dis- 
appeared and the 
place looked 


healthier. By the next day it was nearly well, and 


to-day it is perfectly cured.” 


aay confi- forms of eruption or breaking-out are equally amenable OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO SKIN SUFFERERS. 

dent will cure you to the Antexema treatment. It is one of the greatest | _ Every chemist, pharmacist and hove, tans Bonte 

and render your medical discoveries of the last quarter of a century, ree ss tae ian or Biet poaiicen in pageant me i 

skin clear, and during that period it has worked innumerable cures a3, ‘Also everywhere in Canada, Kove, Now Zealan|, 

a. ane healthy. in cases that were apparently hopeless. South Africa, India, every British Dominion, and throughont 
on’t run risks. 


An enormous 
proportion of the 
illness and suffer- 
ing in the world 
is avoidable. To 
take one simple 
example. There 


would not be a ; ar? 
fraction of the ror Freie vera rashes, and irritated 


In the summer months insect bites, skin irritation, 
sunburn, and scorched skin, which so frequently 
develops into eczema, are all prevalent skin troubles. 
Your defence is found in Antexema, and with a bottle 
of this wonderful ene at hand you can feel safe and 
secure. Do not think of going away on holiday without 
taking a bottle of Antexema in your bag. Antexema is 
infinitely better than cold cream or any other greasy 
preparation which possesses no curative virtue. The 


will cure you 
expense. 


Antexema and Antezema Gran' 
Send to the Antexema Company, 
immediately you read this. 


Fill in coupon, 
and enclosing three penny : ’ 
Troubles,” and we will also forward a generous Free Trial of 
ules, the famous blood purifier. 
83 Castle Road, London, N.W., 


Europe. There is no better proof of our certainty that Antexema 
than our willingness that you should try it at our 
or write, mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 


stamps, for family handbook, ‘Sk n 


Antexema Coupon. 


; ‘Antexema is the cure. . moment Antexema touches the scorched or irritated | NAME......sscscsesserrerrrrrerscseeeens seceeaeseeenensecceeeeeses 
discomfort due skin it cools, soothes, and gives you ease, and quickly : 
to skin illness that at present exists, nor a tithe of | removes the trouble entirely. ADDRESSG......:::seesseesreerenes seeseesceeces stdennersseseeseses 


’ the people disfigured skin troubles, if everyone The following letter is one of many thousands 


adopted the Antexema treatment as soon as they | received all testifying to marvellous cures worked by Pearson's Weekly, W910. ne es 


; noticed any rash, redness or roughness on | Antexema. e t xK ~~ 
t their skin. or two applications of Antexema| Mrs. B.C.G., of Prestatyn, writes:—“I feel bound to VAN Th e db oe e T™ } ro 
J at thie stage arrests the progress of the complaint | let you know what a marvellous cure Antexema has CURES ERY SE LN ne oe) 


Fry Cocow 


“GIvES STRENGTH TO A NATION-Rii. 


Nothing con- 
tributes so much 
to the strength—Men- 
tal and Physical—of the 


Individual (and therefore to 
the strength of the Nation) as 
FRY’S PURE COCOA. Itisa 
great Brain and Body Builder 
and has done more than any 
other Beverage to make 


the Britis 
a strong 
race. 


people 
virile 
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due warning the latter must take his ch i 
sg oie if he refuses to move.” ene Me ating 
ou are neither of you quite right, E. W. i 
speaking, the law is as lle A Oh ey epee 
right to use the road as freely as the pavement, but Hi 
he does so he must conform to its rules. That is to sa 
he must give way to a more swiftly moving traveller 
coming up from behind. If he refuses to do s0, he can 
be prosecuted for obstructing the road, and will bo fined 

heavily for his pains. 

~On the other hand, a motorist or cyclist is certain! 
not entitled to take the law into his own hands and cig 
down everyone who deliberately gets in his way. By 
doing sq he would put himself in the wrong. At the 
same time, I should not advise any obstinate pedestrian 
to presume on this fact, as in the event of his being run 
over by a motor-car, he might not be in a fit state to 
press home a charge against the driver 


F.AF. Special Days. 

August 17th.—People’s Picture Palace Party. 
i” 19th.—People’s Picture Palace Party. 
i 29th.—Selfridge’s Party. 
a 30th.—Natal Day. 

Sept. 1st.—Natal Day. 
+ 2nd.—Natal Day. 
. 5th.—Natal Day. 
- 6th.—Natal Day. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,970 9s. Zid. 


I. F. B. A., §3.; A Friend, 9d.; Roby Friend, 38; W. L. J, 
£4 13.; Dick, 9d.; Well-wisher, 4.; Will and Ida, 1s. 6d.; Mise 
M. Craig, 10s.; Anon., 28. 6d.; G. P. Locker, 58.; Serrieres, 10s 
Miss Du ‘Buisson, 28. 3d.; M. E. Morley, 10s.; A. Morley, is; F 
Harrison, 48. 6d.; St. Ramona, as. 6d.; KR. J. F., ls. Gd. F 
Sturdee, 48.; Leslie and Edwin, 3s.; Miss Campbell Johustone, Li; 
N. M., 38; L. E. H., 1s. 6d.; D. W. P. M., 1s. 6d.; 1. Con: 


“ \Wuy does the judge put on a black cap when he con- 

demns a murderer to death?” asks 

The Black NEw Czoss. “We were discussing 

Cap. this subject the other night, and some- 

body said it was done in order to lend 

a greater solemnity to the proceedings. This struck me 

as rather a curious explanation, and I should like to 
know whether it is correct.” 

‘As far as the origin of the custom is concerned, the 

explanation given by your friend is certainly inaccurate, 


3 AP 5 veclion 


\Comz, now. Some of you do not seem to have been 
living up to your previous reputation 
for warm-heartedness. A comparison 

Be of the present subscription list of the 
Generous. Fresh Air Fund with that of last year 
reveals the very deplorable fact that 

certain names are absent this season. Does this indicate 

a lessening of your interest in the ragged kiddies who for 

many weeks past have been waiting in their slums for the 

great event of their lives—a day with the Fresh Air Fund 

—which is dependent on your own personal action in the 

matter ? . 

If you do not send a small donation—however good 
your reason may be—you may rest assured that the 
unhappy little mites who would otherwise benefit by 
your kindness will be minus a day of real pure air and 
good food this year. You might, of course, argue with 
yourself that if you don’t pay for them someone else 
will—a most fatal argument to use since, if every reader 
regarded the matter in this light, it is pretty obvious 
that we should get no subscriptions at all. So please 


of mourning. Our ancestors felt that if duty com- 
Pelle a judge to condemn a man to death he should at 
lesa} show his regret at having to perform such ap un- 
pleasant task. . 
Covering the head as a 8 of mourning is one of the 
oldest customs in the world. It prevailed amo t the 
Israelites, the Greeks, and the Romans. The Bib! tells 
us that ‘‘ Haman hastened to his house mourning, having 
his head covered,” while Demosthenes did exactly the 
same when insulted by the Greek populace, 


A Bans or ENGLAND note for one penny was issued by 

mistake in 1828, Fiver. It got into 

The circulation, and for many was & 

Smallest _ source of great annoyance to the cashiers 

Banknote. in making up their accounts. At last 

the holder of it returned it tothe Bank 

for a fancy price. This is the smallest amount for which 

a banknote has been issued, but the U.S.A. once issued 

notes equivalent to 1}d., and Italy and Austria had 2d. 
notes, 


“ At our local zoo,” writes BERNARD, “ we nave & couple 


seals. I often stand outside their | 1 fs _E. Can: 
of op ae 5s.; Anon., 6s.; IT. Johnstone, 1s. éd.; Miss Sieur 


‘ Musical cage and whistle to them, and they ‘A. Akere, Ww . 
pull yourself together at once and let us have that nine- Seals. listen to me with every apparent sign ‘A Obild over, Pia Hall, ‘Narborough, toe Bir Alted 
pence, or shilling, or five shillings, or whatever you can of pleasure. I was telling a friend ee oles & bd. ss Tivo, ia. ed, W: ha a; Billy, Tons, 


this the other day, and he wouldn’t believe me, I should 
like to have your opinion on the matter.”—— 

Unfortunately, BERNARD, I have never heard you 
whistle, so I shouldn’t like to say whether I think the 
seals would be likely to derive any pleasure from it. 
Seals certainly appreciate musical sounds very keenly. 
Sir Walter Scott lade to the fact in one of his poems, 
when he says: 

« Rude Heiskars seals, through surges dark, will long 
pursue the minstrel’s bark.” 

“Bark in this case, of course, refers to the minstrel’s 
ship, and not to his voice. Laing also gives an interesting 
account of how in a voyage to Spitz agen seals would 
surround the vessel and follow it for miles, listening to 
a violin being played on deck. I have, furthermore, been 
assured that when the church bell rings at Hoy in Orkney, 
seals will very often appear in the Bay as though they 
liked the sound. 


reasonably afford, by first post to-morrow Colombo, 28. 6d.; D, M. G., 66; L. and M. B i,’ 4s. 6d: 
y 2 OY al : y. and D..@. i Brid, 3e.; asi iM. A. £1; Mra. K. Warley 
ar eynolde, 8 , 68.; Ki 
i a ; a ae” Coe ar 


By this time, you will have noticed the little announce- 
ments scattered through the pages in- 
timating that something of great im- 
portance is shortly going to happen in 
connection with your old favourite. 
They are just shadows of the great 
coming event which will at once please and amaze you. 
During the past twenty years we have periodically 
evolved schemes and ideas which have created a sensation 
throughout the whole of the country, and this time we 
are going to eclipse all our previous records. It is only 
a matter of two or three weeks before you will know every- 
Meanwhile, you can go on guessing in your own 
mind what that “ everything” is, 


What Is 
It? 


I. Southsea, 68.; 8. G. and E. 'L 28. Oh: 
Voor Clerk, 9d.) Muriel Collins, 48. 6d.; Anon., 1s.; Cypress, 9d; 
“Cup,” 3s.; end, 


5 a 6 <a ~ WL, 9d. 
M. Stuart, 2s. 6d.; Class III., 1s. 6d.; C. M. Bostock, 4s.; 5. F. B, 
; Anon., 10s.; Monnie and Lenny, ls. 6d.; 

W. Mathewson, £1; Glenites, 7s. 6d.; E. Tasker, 53.; Anon. 
A. B. Bakewell, £1; 8S. = si a. 

pan, 1s.; Hope, 10s.; Bert, 

Qd.; Anon., 58.; N. M. wisher, 38.; Anon., £1 58.; 
R. Bowman, 1s. 6d.; A Lover of Sunshine, 2s. 6d.; Jennie, 1s. 6d; 
. 6d.; Jack Willmott, 53.: A. M. Row, 58; 

Anon., 1s. 6d.; Nancy, 1s. 6d.; 139 London Road, 3s.; An Irish 


Tue holidays are now drawing to a close, and many 
readers, I have no doubt, have returned 
to their homes with happy memories 


Tue frigate-bird, an inhabitant of the tropical seas 
moves through the air so swiftly that 


After the of jolly times by seaside or country ; Scorching ® exact calculation of its : ae is im- ¥riew?s Is. 6d.; A. C. Grant, 58.; Anon, 9d.; B. Robertson, 128; 
Holidays. ae? Y aimini y;| Scorching Tr sible. Undoubtedly, G. E., it is the | 8: Wy" .;"ftose, Cottage, 2 H, Carey’, Se. Mien, Smithers, 3 
but with -sadly-diminished ckets. Air. yiftest bird that Hie Another rapid i. &: sui re sw 2s. Oh: es, pete 2 i 


The pepe with many is how to 
replenish their purses th easily and speedily. May 
‘I invite you to turn to our Triplets Contest on 
Page 189? Woe are again offering the substantial 
amount of, at least, £100 in prizes, and by sending us a 
clever Triplet you may be one of those who will share 
in the division of that handsome sum. Never mind 
whether your friends laugh at you if you propose to take 
in this week’s contest. The laugh will be on your 

side when they see your name on the prize-list. Enter 


mover is the common black swift, 
which can attain a speed of 276 miles an hour. A six- 
hours’ journey at this rate would carry the bird from its 
summer retreat in England to its winter home in Central 
‘Africa. The canvas-back duck is capable of 200 miles 
within the hour, so our bird-men, or men-birds, cannot 
yet be accused of air-scorching. 


Js. 6d.; Nancy and Phyllis, 3s.; A. Instone, 3s.; L. G. i. Ww. 
2s. .; Tea-spote, 23. 6d.; W. H. Wordi ‘gl; e 
Mrs. S. Butler, 103.; Anon., od.; Betty, 6s. J. Flynn, 1s. 6d 
, 33. 6d.; Anon., l0s.; V. B. S., 53.; Clock 

and Percy, lls. 8d.; Impecunious, 9d.; Quilter’s, £1; Theo, 58; 
H. Bunting, 1s. 6d.; M. Bowker, 3s. 9d.; Motor Bike, 1s 64.5 
Miss Hopkins, 1s. 6¢.; M. J. B., 1s. 6d>; Poor Man, 18.; K. and B. 


£ 


B. E. Sayer, 68.; In a lemonade bottle st RE. 


* . ay r < LLECTED : 
“A snort time ago,” writes J. L., “ while I was talking NOO's Mess, Colchester, 12s.; A few ‘friends at D. . Evans 


now, and be a winner. a to an old farmer I asked him what | 9; pottgd! qprowster, s.; Ship's Company, H.MS.  (Golsalt, 
Bullying would be the best thing to do if I were | ‘7s. Be ao ten tes fe Ene ee icant 
In proportion to its size, Dorman, a spider's thread is a Bull. caught in a field by a bull. He said, Miss Willcock'’s Class, Auckland, 7s. 6d.; Tarkwal\ins, 


one and a-half times as strong as steel. ‘As soon as you see the bull drop on 


, : ider’ . all fours and trot towards him. You will be able to | Hart, £2 14. essrs. Hirach, Loubsen, and Co. Ltd, £4 1s: 
The Spider's An ordinary spiders thread wil support | Chage him round the field The farmer told me this | Bi "pet SNe a ee e  irral 
steel thread of the same size, it is quite seriously, but I do not feel quite sure it would be | Baker and Winifred Blackwell, 10s. 6d.; G. T. Smith, £2; Drawing 


safe to try it.”—— 

I share your doubt, J. L. I should much prefer the 
old-fashioned, if less sporting, plan of bolting at full speed 
for the nearest gate, if I ever found rayeall in such an 
unpleasant predicament. 


calculated, would support only two grains, Spiders’ 
webs have been used for making gloves and stockings, 
and the Bermudan spider produces such tough se 
that birds are snared in them, and the ladies of the locality 


sometimes use them for sewing. 


and billiard room boxes at Grange Hotel, £1 68.; A. Barl 
Wightman School, 3s. 9d.; Do 

Doncaster, per J. Chapman . Td. 

2s. 3d.; 153 Oxford Street, 138. 9d.; F. Charles, 1s. 6d.; G. Thom: 
cit, Se. 6d.; Miss Dawson, 68.; It. Moseley, 1s. 3d; Few 
sympathisers at Powis Castle, £1: Edwin Cannon, £1 6. od. 
A Bellringer, 10s.; Elsie Thrower, £1 12s. 3d. 
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Here's a good story from a Lincolnshire reader: 


On Bank Holiday I and a few more fellow 
cyclists called at a little country public house 
in Lonth for refreshments, 

While we were drinking our beer and 
eating the cheese a discussion was etar‘e? among the locals 
rexpecting different newspaper competitions. 

My contribution towards the deiate was confined to the 
few words: ‘I think you can get more fun out of Triplets 
than any other now going.” A sudden silence made me look 
rund the room for the cause of it, only to find a grin on all 
the faces but one. In wrathy indignation this man snarled 
ak me as he went out: ‘‘ You're as b'g a fool as the rest of 
them! 

As you may guess,I was mystified. After the man’s 
departure and the laughter had subsided, I learnt that the 
wrathy one’s wife that morning had presented him with three 
all in a bunch, and no doubt he ‘thought that I was adding 
to the rngsing to which he had been subjected all day. 
Secing tiat I neither knew the man ror his circumstances 
made the coincidence oxstremely funny. 


Bard Luck! 


ulls, however, are curious animals, very apt to be 
frightened by anything unusual ; and it is quite possible 
that in some cases the farmer's recipe would work. I 
have seen a bullfighter at Bordeaux stand on his head 
in the middle of the ring, his strange attitude causing 4 
bull who had come charging in to stop abruptly and 
begin to back towards the barrier. At the same time, I 
shouldn’t try either this or the all-fours business for 
choice. You sce, if it does come to a match at close 
quarters the bull invariably wins the toss. 


E, W. H. and a friend have been having a hot argument 
on this time-honoured topic. ‘‘ My 


The Law friend,” he writes, “declares that the 
of the pedestrian has a perfect right to walk 
Road. in the road, and should a motor-car 


or other vehicle come along, the 
pedestrian can refuse to move and can demand that the 
vehicle shall turn aside and pass him. On the other 


Grand (P.1V.) total,@&3,099 6s, Sid. 
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hand, I contend that the pavement was made for 
passengers and the road for vehicles. Pedestrians can 
cross the road, but they only walk in it at their own 
risk, and if a cyclist or motor-driver gives the person 
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Of course, these yokels were absolutely wrong in their 
‘eonception of the word in question. Just look up the 
definition in your dictionary. 
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Note.—A pearsaife wit! be awarded to each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this page 
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COLONIAL 


cided to conduct another competi 


“WHAT TRIPLETS cng ; 
ke a Triplet” you take any one of the four 
_ To mae of three words given in the Sash eolamn 
nelow and add to it three additional words, which 
cegjn with the same letters as the words qf the 


| phrase you haxe chosen. Thede injtinklettege MAY 
order you like, gad shout have 
, ce used Bingen the phrase selaabem, i te the 


bearing ; a 
| iuree words you add that are called a “ Trighet. 


What You Have To Do. 


little lower wilt find fo 
ee era When i ie ¥ 
to take any of ieee: plainer eee 


You may make your * 
given phrases,” & é 


sary to keep the i Y tte t 
which they are givem im them xespective phrases. 


The exampl iven above, not for use, will 
show you how the initial letters. of the phrases 


to suit your own 


convenience in mare your * Eri i” : 
In this competition the four phrases from which 
we want you to make “‘ Triplets ” are : 


chosen imay be trax 


Coronrats Wovurp Lixs 
Wuen Exotanp Cais 
Benzath Tre Frac 
Tom Gores Campine 
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Holiday Stories, 
Holiday Articles, 


Holiday Pictures 
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‘TRIPLETS’ 
Another Contest for Overseas. Readers. 89 


“\e result of our first Colonial @ompetition has proved ‘so satisfactory, 


tries received has so greatly exceeded even our most sanguine expectations 
ie tp A ition which, as before, shall be open only to readers living 


tside the British Isles. That includes, of course, readers living in foreign countries. 


_ Holiday Poems, & 


ON SALK AT ALL MRWSA GENTS. 


PEARSON’S 


WEEKLY. 


and the number of 
that wo have 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 

Here are examples which will show‘you at a 

: how to make “Triplets,” Please note 

you must not use any of these examples: 
Exampie TRIPLET. 

Colonials Would Like Pay” Loyalty Without Cant 

We Come Eagerly 


Beneath The Flag DEF™ Thousands Bravely Fight 
[Tom Gees Camping PEF” Galo Capsizes Tent 


Releg wih which Competitors Must Comply. 


b—When yen have thought out a “Triplet” write 
ib qak om a pace of paper, and add your™~ name 
+ amd t al it to*a postal order for 
4 shilling, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Pastor, *s Weekly, Henrietta Street, Londop, 
} . You may, if you like, send two different 
i with tal order for a shilling. If, 
| however, you want to send more than two “ Triplete” 
wecond postal-order for a 8! 
A postal order for one shillin; 


d “riplet” must be written on a separate sheet of 
paper, together with your name and address. Meri your 
envelope “ Colonial No. 2” in the top left-hand corner. 

2.—All attempts must arrive on or before Monpar, 
Dxcemsar 19TH, Those arriving later will be disqualified. 
- $.—The postal orders must be made payable to — 
C. ‘Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed “ & Ca.” 
in the manner shown on page 189. The number of 
the postal order should also be written on the sheets of 
paper on which you have written your “ Triplets.” 
4.—The whole amount of prise money received will 
be divided amongst prizewinners by the Editor of 
Pearson's Weekly. 
5.—Readers living in the British Isles, which includes 
those living in the Channel Isles and other British 
islands near the British coast, are not eligible to enter 
this competition. 
6.—The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. 
4.—No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition. 
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Something for Nothing 


Owing to the exceptionally heavy 
demand for the July NOVEL 
MAGAZINE, a large number of 
people were unable to obtain copies, 
and in consequence were compelled 
to miss: the opening instalment cf 
“©The Pearl of Great Price,” the 
sensational new serial by the 
popular authors Alice and Claude 
Askew, which appeared in that 
igsue. Thia instalment has now 
been reprinted as a neat illustrated 
booklet, and will be sent free of 
charge to anyone who sends 
@ stamped addressed wrapper to 
the Publisher, ‘“ The Novel 
Magazide,” P.W. Dept., 18 Hen- 
tietta Street, London, W.C. 
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THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE RPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 1.C., to whom notices 


of claim, the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the abovo address. | 

Will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci- 
£2,000. dent in Great Britain or Ireland ta the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (inciuding post-office servants in rail sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, ar her, session, 
the Ingurance Coupon on this page, or the pa in which it is, 


with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the cou is sign 
PROVIDED ALSO, thut the said sum shall be paid to the logal 
representative of such person injured, sbould death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accidcnt be given within three days of its occurrence 
In the event of a person, not La a railway eervant 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor engagéd in an iliegal act, 
& I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
: or her, at the, time of being killed by @ railway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by en accident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 
legal representative of the dec will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
vided nofice in every case be given to ‘I'ts QcBan ACCIDENT AND 
Guaranter Corporation, Limitsp, 36 ta 44 Moorgate Strect, London, 
EC., within seven days from the occerrence of the accident. 
One Hundred Pounds will, papal to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his deat accident while actually riding 


a cycle, provided that deceased at time of such accident had in 
his, or her, sion, the Insuragce Coupon on this page, or ihe 
paper in which it is, with hig, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that cei'h 
orcuraed within twenty-four pours reafter, and that notic: 5 
given of énch acchient to the sat rporation at above adirere 


within three days af its occurrence, is paper may be left ai h'>. 
ce, of aide, 80 long as the coupon is sizned. 

nai Pounds will be paid to the legal represert :i:s¢ 
of anyone dying as the direct and solo result of injuries inflics:! 
upon him (or her) within the United. Kingdom by a fallin « 
plane, PROVIDED that death egeurs within twenty-four hours ! 
the reeeipt of the injuries, that he or she) shall prior to © 
accident ve signed this Ceupon-Ineyrance-Ticket in the +) 

rovided, @b foat, that he (or ahe) shall not at the time be o: 
a ane gor engaged in aeronautics, and that notice of 
accident Qe given ta tho Carporatian within, three days uf 1: 
eccurrence. . = 

Phe above conditions are of tho eapence of the contract 

This Ingarance hokjs good fer the current weck of issue only. and 
entitles halder to the’ of, and is subject ta the conditions 
of, the & nt @uar: 
Aoct,"’ 1990. Rieks Nos. 2 and 3. . 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pas: 
of @ Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A it of the A’ 
be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the sald corm 
No person can recover on moro than one Coupon-Insura™ 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have ny pois a twelve-months’ snb: 
for PPARSON’S WEEKL n advance to their naws.: 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covera:! + 
gadscrintion. sien ne, coo wand the. Rowsapent’s receint 

pblisher of the paper. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 
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